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ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
a, GeO is so purely a matter of conventionality, 
so absolutely artificial, that we may well wonder 
at the large amount of disagreement exhibited in Eng- 
lish orthography. When words were first written there 
was one wav to determine what letters should represent 
a certain sound, and only one—common consent ; and 
the conclusions then reached by common consent have 
been the basis of spelling ever since. 

Our forefathers did not all think alike. Even in 
the very beginning people differed in opinion, and 
spelling presented many opportunities for differing, as 
every matter of artificial arrangement does. When 
the existence of confusion was first noticed and 
deplored, the same difficulty prevented reform that has 
continued to prevent it ever since. The arguments 
were so good in support of all the conflicting opinions, 
and those who held any of these equally well-supported 
opinions were so unready to yield, that the differences 
not only remained unsettled, but were increased in 
number as the language grew. It seems not improba- 
ble that the hopelessness of universal agreement upon 
some one existing form for each word prompted the first 
effort toward radical change all through, and has kept 
such effort most prominent, until now the word “‘ spell- 
ing-reform’’ is nearly always understood as an exact 
synonym for ‘‘ phonetic spelling ’’— spelling according 
to sound —a very unfortunate restriction of sense. 

Adoption of what is called phonetic spelling is not 
our only possibility of reform, and it is well worth 
while to try something more conservative. The nature 
and extent of possible conservative reform may best 
be indicated by showing something of the confusion 
that is to be combated. 

What is the extent of such confusion ? 

Some eminent philologists have made statements 
that might easily mislead to the conclusion that Eng- 
lish orthography is an unmitigated chaos. Dr. F. A. 
March, for instance, tells us, in the prospectus of the 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company’s new dictionary : ‘‘ The 
English is indeed the worst spelt of all alphabetical 
languages. It has been in confusion since the great 
mixing of the Norman-French, and attempts to reform 
it have been made from the year 1200 to the present 
time.’’ Verification or contradiction of this would 
involve historical discussion not germane to the present 
purpose, so it may merely be surmised to mean, in 
general, that most of our words are so spelled as to 
represent very poorly their sound, and not to refer 
particularly to varied spellings of the same word. Pos- 
sibly the latter kind of confusion is included within 
the scope of the remark. 

We may well place another fact in juxtaposition to 
Doctor March’s, showing some cause for congratulation 
on the real system of English orthography. In the May 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER the Dia/ is quoted, 
with reference to the French Academy, as follows: ‘‘ It 
will be a happy thing for the English language if 
there were some like body to settle authoritatively the 
disputed questions regarding its orthography, and sub- 
stitute a uniform and consistent method for the confu- 
sion and inconsistency that now prevail.’’ The page 
on which this is quoted contains a thousand words or 
more, of which there are but four that are spelled in 
any way other than the one there used, and one of 
these, further, is commonly distinguished in application 
from its counterpart, farther. It may be interesting to 
note, in passing, that farther is not a well-made word 
(it should be farrer if used at all — the ¢/ has no ety- 
mological source), and further is the reguiar compara- 
tive of forth, with the vowel modified. 

Not only is it true of the page mentioned that nearly 
all of its words have each but one accepted spelling, 
but the statement would apply equally well to many 
other large pages, with many words not used on this 
one. Nay, more, omission of all words variously 
spelled would not perceptibly diminish the bulk of our 
largest dictionary. 

This amounts to an assertion that most of the body 
of the common English language has a fixed single 
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orthography —and that is just the intended general 
assertion. Exceptions will be mentioned later. Hav- 
ing universal agreement as to the spelling of most of 
our words, we naturally look for very strong arguments 
to persuade us to change. 

Until the phonetic spellers can give stronger reasons 
for upheaval than they have yet given, they do not 
seem likely to secure general adoption of any new sys- 
tem. Why not, then, institute an effort toward selec- 
tion of one familiar form for each word, and try to 
exclude other spellings, even if they are reasonable? 
This certainly can never be done without surrender of 
cherished opinions by many who are as well entitled to 
carry the day as their opponents are. The only way to 
yield effectually is by means of voting in convention. 
Probably concerted action by any large body, as the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, for in- 
stance, would have a telling effect. 

Whether universal concurrence could be secured or 
not, there is no reason why any associated number of 
influential persons — publishers, authors or employing 
printers — should not agree upon one common spelling 
for each word. Of course, any such action should be 
based upon careful consideration. All possible points 
of dispute should be searched out, and everyone of 
them thoroughly discussed. 

The suggestion may be made that the association 
previously mentioned take the initiative, say by arrang- 
ing a scheme of matters for discussion, and then inviting 
a large number of scholars to meet with them and vote 
in concert. It would be well for all to pledge them- 
selves to accept the decision of the majority, to be made 
only after thorough deliberation. 

Notwithstanding the present agreement as to the 
bulk of our common language, the confusion is not 
slight, nor is it amenable to quick reform. Some of it 
we note here in detail. 

Most of the common doubtful words are in classes, 
and affected by different understanding as to principle. 
Participles from verbs ending with a consonant follow- 
ing an obscure vowel are one large class, some people 
doubling the consonant, and others not doubling it, as 
in travelled, traveled, worshipping, worshiping. 'Then 
we have theatre, theater, nitre, niter, etc.; homaopath, 
homeopath, cylopedia, cyclopedia, etc.; axe, ax, adze, 
adz, etc.; plough, plow, draught, draft; endorse, 
indorse, encase, incase, embed, imbed, etc.; dullness, 
dulness, skillful, skilful, etc. Only a few examples are 
given here, to show how much of a battle will have to 
be fought for either side to win. There is no doubt 
that it would be advantageous to settle upon one spell- 
ing in each of these cases, and also in many others. 

Decisive action has already been taken by one large 
body of scholars as to a large class of words — the 
chemical words most familiar in forms ending with zde 
and ine, as chloride, oxide, glycerine, morphine, etc. 
The Chemistry Section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has yoted in favor of 
dropping the terminal vowel in thése words, giving 
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chlorid, morphin, etc., with a few exceptions. Some 
very familiar spellings will thus be changed, and it 
will take some time for everybody to become accus- 
tomed to these words in the new form, especially to the 
pronunciations they prescribe. Why there should be 
any exceptions to such a sweeping reform is not 
obvious. 

An instance of difference among scholars may not 
be impertinent. The firm mentioned above, in prepar- 
ation of their dictionary, submitted all doubtful words 
to a committee of fifty picked scholars for their deci- 
sion as to spelling. As between accoutre and accouter, 
thirty-one preferred the first and thirteen the second 
spelling, some of them not being noted in the pub- 
lished decision. Only one dictionary is cited in favor 
of accouter, and eight are cited against it. Accouter, 
however, is the preferred spelling for the new diction- 
ary. Seventeen of the committee and five dictionaries 
favor adze, and twenty-seven committeemen and four 
dictionaries favor adz, which is adopted by the new 
work. ‘Thus we see that here the majority does not 
rule. 

The writer is tempted to put in a vote, but the time 
for voting is not yet. If his vote were cast, it would 
be a very earnest one in favor of his personal choice in 
each instance, and he is so strongly inclined that it is 
almost a matter of wonder to him that anyone else 
should think differently. He knows, however, that 
those who do think differently are as firmly fixed in 
their opinions as he is in his, and many of them are 
noted scholars. 

Let us hope that means will be found to secure a 
choice in each disputed case for universal adoption. 
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STYLES AND UTILITY IN NEWS HEADINGS. 

BY F. J. HURLBUT. 
NE of the chief elements of prosperity in a news- 
paper is its typographical display, and its system 

of news headings is an important part thereof. ‘There 
are two extremes in the matter of display headings, 
namely, the profligate, and the prude. The sensa- 
tional style, which means a quarter column ‘‘scare 
head’’ over a certain number of articles, whether 
they are important news or not—just to give the paper 
a newsy appearance ; and the staid and conservative 
style, which permits but one kind of heading over its 
columns, and which presents a dreary monotony that 
is entirely out of harmony with the popular idea of a 
newspaper. 

Somewhere along the line between these two 
extremes every newspaper either deliberately or acci- 
dentally takes its stand. In determining upon a system 
of news headings it seems that the most practical fea- 
tures of the question should be considered. It is desir- 
able, of course, that the paper should be ‘‘pretty,’’ 
but it is absolutely necessary that its typographical 
arrangement be effective. In the two extremes 
mentioned the effectiveness is lost by overdoing and 
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underdoing, respectively. Where every: other column 
of the first page has a ‘‘scare’’ heading the reader 
loses faith in the paper. He unconsciously acquires 
the opinion that the paper is not sincere, that it is 
trying to deceive, and rates all of its utterances in 
accordance with this conclusion. The lawyer who 
insists upon italicizing half of his brief emphasizes 
nothing, and the newspaper which employs ‘“‘ scare 
heads’’ without discrimination meets with the same 
result. 

On the other hand, the newspaper which maintains 
a single style of column headings, and will not deviate 
from the same, even when chronicling an event of the 
most important and startling character, is sacrificing a 
most valuable feature to false notions of artistic news- 
paper display. There is an assumption in the appear- 
ance of such a paper, as if it would say: ‘‘It is 
beneath the dignity of this newspaper to call attention 
to important news by variety of display headings ; 
everybody reads it through ; we do not need to resort to 
such practices.’’ Every newspaper needs to resort to 
any honorable means, not inconsistent with its charac- 
ter as a reliable vendor of news, to attract the respect- 
ful attention of the public to its columns. 

The difficulty with both extremes — the profligate 
and the prude — is the lack of discrimination, and the 
newspapers which combine to the highest degree the 
two qualities of neatness and utility are those which, 
while they maintain uniformity of style in headings of 
general news articles, always give special display head- 
ings to important news. ‘To make the proposition 
clear, I will state that the Chicago 77zbune is the best 
illustration of such a paper that I can now call to 
mind. Every newspaper has its devotees, and nearly 
every reader of newspapers finds his ideal of display in 
one of them ; I will, therefore, be pardoned for having 
mine. ‘The only paper in Chicago which could com- 
pete with the 77bune is the Herald, whose style has 
thousands of admirers, but it is open to the criticism of 
monotony. Aside from that it is almost beyond criti- 
cism. Following is the style of heading to be seen 
upon nearly every other column of the //era/a’s news 
pages. Itisa pretty heading, but, like triplets in the 
family, there are too many of them : 





RAILROAD INTERESTS 


PRIVATE STOCK CARS ABOLISHED. 





The Chicago Great Western Refuses to Use 
Them Except at Decreased Mileage 
Charges and Other Western 
Lines May Do the Same. 











The secondary or prevailing heads in the 77zbune 
are the same as the above, except that the second para- 
graph is set in brevier clarendon caps instead of the 
light gothic, and the final boldface paragraph is set 
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with a hanging indentation instead of an inverted 
pyramid style. 

On the first page, however, one or two important 
news articles have a heading like the following : 


GETS AN ASSISTANT. 
| Miller Is Granted Help in the | 
| Lake-Front Cases. 


| 
| 


OPPOSED IN THE COUNCIL. 


The Hyde Park Gas Ordinance Is | 
Not Presented. | 


FACTS FROM ITS PREAMBLE. 


Halsted Street Bridge Causes a Lively 
Discussion. 


WASHBURNE OFFERS A_ VETO. 








It is a matter of taste whether the rigid adherence 
to the plain title letter, after the first line, in the above 
heading, is best. For my part I prefer the composite 
head, confined to certain restrictions. The following, 
from the Chicago /zter Ocean (not a late issue) is a 
good instance of the composite heading . 


FIRE AMID OILS. 


Paint Factory of Cary, Ogden 
& Co. Burned Down. 





‘BIG CROWDS VIEW IT. 


| Several Accidents Happen and 
| Spectators Hurt. 
| 


‘FIREMAN BADLY INJURED. 


His Engine Wrecked ata Rail-| 
road Crossing. 


A Sidewalk Caves In and Numerous | 
Exciting Incidents Mark the | 
Occasion. 








Sars  csiliee bide 





The heavy gothic in the third paragraph might be 
toned down a little, but aside from that it is a hand- 
some heading, and shows a tasteful variety. 
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The lack of ordinary good taste shown in some of 
the column headings in our dailies is painful. The use 
of extra-condensed letters for the first line, except in 
rare instances, is unnecessary, and deplorable. The 
use of any old style letter in the news columns of a 
paper otherwise set in a modern face is an incongruity 
that a practical newspaper man should rebel against. 
The following heading contains both of these faults : 


THE PNEUMATIC SULKY. 


What It Has Done Toward Re- 
ducing Trotting Records. 


A NOVEL VEHICLE SUGGESTED. 





A List of This Vear’s “2:15 or Better” 
Trotters, with Records Before and After 
Using the Pneumatic Tired Sulkies. 











The first line could have been set in better style by 
leaving out the first word, and the old style antique in 
the second paragraph appears entirely out of place. 

The composite style carried too far is the most inar- 
tistic of all. It should be confined to titles, light 
gothics, antiques, clarendons and boldfaces. The intro- 
duction of a single line of ‘‘job’’ type gives the head- 
ing the appearance of a ‘‘ job’’ indeed. 

The following, though a fairly neat heading, is 
marred by the introduction of the single runic line, 
‘most imposing column ”’ : 


REGULARS IN THE LINE 


Three Thousand Veterans of Uncle 
Sam’s Troops Will Be 
on Parade. 


MOST IMPOSING COLUMN 


The Largest Military Display Ever 
Seen Since the Civil 
War. 








This is not because the runic is an ugly letter, but 
it is entirely out of place in the news columns of a 
paper. 

As to the matter in news headings, the styles are as 
various as are those of display, and it might almost be 
said that they have the same ill-designed extremes. 

Just as the face of a man is to the intelligent reader 
of human nature an index of his character, so the 
heading in the news column of a paper should declare 
briefly and simply the nature of the subject or subjects 
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to follow. ‘To prepare such headings successfully is 
an art, and requires genius of no mean order. Know- 
ing the styles of type to be used, the ‘‘ head maker’”’ 
must not only select the proper language to convey 
the desired information, but his words, in many cases, 
must contain in the aggregate the correct number of 
letters to give the various paragraphs or lines in the 
heading their correct respective lengths. 

It is in its headings that the rankly sensational 
newspaper displays much of its alleged talent. The 
heading which follows was cut out of a Cincinnati 
daily paper of March, 1892: 


2??? 





WHERE, WHO, WHAT, WHICH 





DicKS AGAIN PLAYS THE GRAND DOUBLE-TROLLY ACT. 





HE RAVES, BLUFFS, SWITCHES, CHANGES, FOOLS, MONKEYS, 





Jumps OvuT, GETS BACK, FLops Up, Drops Down, TUMBLES, 





SQUIRMS, KICKS, BLOWS, SAYS ONE THING, DOES ANOTHER, 





HAS A SPASM OF VIRTUE, THEN A FIT OF CUSSEDNESS. 





KEEPS EVERYBODY GUESSING, SLOBBERS ALL OVER HIMSELF. 





DoEs Not THAT YET WHAT HE THINKS OUGHT SHOULD But, 


AND THE WATER-WORKS BILL PASSES AND GETS HIS VOTE. 


ANANIAS, OLD Boy, THOu ART Not IN IT AT ANY STAGE. 


MEN AND MEASURES IN COLUMBUS, INCLUDING THE INVINCIBLE 
AND IRREPRESSIBLE ‘‘ COXIE, OLD Boy.”’ 

This heading is truly a horrible example, and leaves 
the reader certain that one of two things is true of it : 
Hither its author was drunk when he wrote it, or he 
deliberately intended to insult the readers of the paper. 
Beginning with interrogation points, he staggers along 
until in the eighth line he assembles together a collec- 
tion of prepositions that should make Lindley Murray 
turn over in his grave. The Chicago 7imes, under 
Mr. Storey’s management, frequently contained head- 
ings that were foolishly sensational, but they never 
bore such unmistakable earmarks of delirium tremens 
as the above. 

With the decline of ultra-sensational journalism 
(and it certainly is declining), we are seldom confronted 
by headings of an unusual character. The public with- 
draws its support from sensational papers for the simple 
reason that it wants reliable information, and at this 
latter end of the nineteenth century the public has 
become discriminating to a high degree. 
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MACHINE OPERATION ON THE DETROIT FREE 
PRESS. 


BY FREE LANCE, 

ODAY the question among the craft is not, Will 
the typesetting machine prove a success? ‘The 
time for that question has gone by, but, To what extent 
will the machine revolutionize the trade, and what 
shall be done to obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from its introduction into the composing room? And 

this question is becoming more and more pressing. 
At the late convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, one of the steps taken toward solving 
the machine problem was the adoption of a resolution 


























declaring that no operator within the jurisdiction of 
the International shall work under a piece or bonus 
system. To understand the importance of this resolu- 
tion, it must be remembered that the proprietors of 
machine-set papers, with but few exceptions, are in 
favor of and pay the operators a bonus ; the machine 
company declares that the bonus system is the only one 
under which the best results can be obtained from the 
machine, and the operators themselves are in favor of 
the bonus. Standing alone in opposition to the bonus 
system is the Gutenberg printer, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the union as a whole, for as yet the 
machine operators are a minority inthe union. Those 
who are opposed to the union, as well as others, are not 
slow to say that the action taken in reference to the 
piece or bonus system is the most powerful method the 
International could have taken to discourage the use of 
typesetting machines. ‘The International, they say, 

argues that the bonus system develops fast operators, 

and, of course, the more the operators set the better the 
machines pay, and the less there is for the hand com- 

positors to set. Now, in taking away the bonus the 
union does that which is best calculated to discourage 
fast operating, and gives the casemen a chance of get- 

ting some of the copy that now goes to the machines. 

For would it not be quite natural that the fast operator 
should lessen his speed when he realized that although 

he might set 5,000 ems an hour, he received exactly 

the same wage as he who scarcely set 3,000 ems an 

hour ; and, on the other hand, what inducement would 

there be for the slow operator to try and get up speed, 

if he knew that no matter how swift an operator he 
might become, it would not increase his earning capacity 

by one cent. ‘The final result would be a considerable 

decrease in the average strings set by the operators, 

which would mean that the office either must work the 

machines longer hours, get extra machines, or put up 

cases. Perhaps the fairest and most satisfactory way of 
considering this question would be to select a news- 

paper paying its operators a bonus, and consider some 

of the results obtained ; then select a newspaper where 

the machines are operated according to the ideas of the 

union, and compare the results of each system. 

In discussing the machine question I refer to the 
Mergenthaler linotype alone, as it is practically the only 
typesetting machine in the newspaper composing rooms 
of this country, although the Rogers typograph is the 
favorite machine in the newspaper offices of our Cana- 
dian neighbors. 

Nowhere has the bonus been such an important 
factor in the operation of the typesetting machine as 
on the Detroit /y7ce Press, and it is said that the suc- 
cess of the linotype on this paper has been the means 
of introducing more linotypes into newspaper offices 
than all other agencies combined. 

Before the advent of the machines the /7ee Press 
carried from eighty to one hundred and twenty cases. 
The office took down the frames, put eighteen lino- 
types with the best operators they could find in the 
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composing room, and from the start set up the paper 
entirely with the machines. ‘The office was delighted 
with the performance of the operators, and in order to 
encourage them to keep up the good work it agreed to 
pay a bonus of 10 cents per 1,000 ems for all each 
operator set over 25,000 ems a night, and at the same 
time the office gave the operators to understand that it 
would have no use for an operator setting less than 
25,000 ems a night, thus virtually making a dead line. 

This was done in order to keep the average strings 
up to 25,000 ems a night, for it was declared the 
machines would pay should they succeed in doing this. 
But as the operators became more familiar with the 
machines, the style of the paper, and as they applied 
themselves more closely to their keyboards the average 
strings began to increase and soon all the operators 
were setting strings away above the dead line. Now 
the office saw how it might get a ‘‘ phat take,’’ and, 
consequently, raised the dead line up to 30,000 ems a 
night with a bonus of 10 cents per 1,000 ems for all 
over that amount. The operators kept on improving 
in speed, however, and the office again decided to 
move the dead line up another notch, and one day 
notified the operators that thereafter a bonus of 10 
cents per 1,000 ems would be paid for all each operator. 
set over 35,000 ems a night. But it seemed as though 
the operators had only now begun to catch the spirit of 
the game, as it were, and a remarkable burst of speed 
followed from all around. It was but in the nature of 
things, however, that after this final spurt the opera- 
tors should settle down to a regular rate of speed, 
which proved to be a regular gait of 5,500 ems an 
hour. This is the average speed of the /vree Press 
operators at the present time, about 45,000 ems for a 
night of eight hours’ work. 

There was one operator on the /vee Press, who was 
destined to make for himself a name in the history of 
linotype operating. The operators were accustomed 
day after day to gather around the bulletin to compare 
strings, and they were surprised to see that one of 
their number was steadily increasing his speed at a 
wonderful rate, and it soon became a question among 
them where he would stop. The night came for his 
supreme effort, and the result was found to be — 61,300 
ems, corrected matter, in eight hours. He had reached 
the pace that kills. He began to feel the strain had 
been too great, his system gave way and he was 
obliged to take a long rest in the country to regain his 
health. 

From the point of view of the business manager 
the bonus system has been a great success on this par- 
ticular paper. The union scale in Detroit for machine 
operators on morning newspapers is $24 for a week’s 
work of forty-eight hours. The /7vee Press accepted 
this scale, but they made a dead line which in the 
beginning was 25,000 ems a night—thus they paid 
$24 for 150,000 ems. But while they were willing to 
pay $24 for 150,000 ems in the beginning, now they 
only pay $24 for 210,000 ems (35,000 ems per night), 
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which is a clear gain to the office of 60,000 ems in the 
week on each operator. But more than this, while in 
the beginning it took eighteen operators to set up the 
paper, now, since the operators have become so fast, 
the office has been able to decrease the staff by half, 
and now require only eight operators during the week, 
with a full force on Saturday night to get out the paper. 
Then there is another thing about the /vee Press which, 
to say the least, is peculiar. With two or three excep- 
tions, no operator can say positively that he holds a 
regular situation on the /vee Press. The foreman has 
a list of all the operators, and every day he marks off 
on the bulletin those who shall work on the following 
night. As there are only about eight machines to be 
filled each night, and as there are about twenty opera- 
tors, it can be seen at a glance that all the operators 
cannot work six nights a week. No operator has the 
right to put on a substitute. Should an operator wish 
to lay off, he must get permission from the foreman, 
who selects an operator to take his place. There are 
many advantages to the office under this system, one 
of which is should a stranger come into the office who 
proves to be a very swift operator, in order to secure 
him the foreman finds out how many nights’ work a 
week would satisfy him ; he then places him in a posi- 
tion on the list where he shall get as many nights 
as he desires, for those nearest the top get the most 
work. 

Many will think that the /vee Press operators are 
superior to any in the country. Perhaps they are, as 
a whole, but not to the extent that the strings they 
set would indicate. A great deal is due to the system 
of running the machines. In fact, the superintendent 
declares that everything is due to the admirable sys- 
tem, and asserts that should circumstances make it 
necessary he could educate another staff up to the 
standard of his present operators. The machines run 
perfectly, and should an operator find that something 
is wrong with his machine, which is very seldom, the 
machinist in charge is competent to immediately locate 
the trouble and promptly rectify it ; special attention 
is devoted to the keyboard, as it is recognized that an 
imperfect keyboard is a heavy handicap to the opera- 
tor ; the copy is mostly typewritten, and all of it is 
legible ; the takes are good sized, therefore the opera- 
tor loses little time traveling from his machine to the 
copy hook and back ; there is no “‘style,’’ anything that 
reads sense goes ; the type is fat, there is a great deal of 
leaded matter and the operators get the two-line heads ; 
the operators apply themselves very steadily to their 
keyboards, and always work eight hours; and lastly, 
there is most admirable order in the machine room —a 
place for everything and everything in its place. 

To one interested in the machine question, a visit 
to the /vee Press will richly repay him. He will find 
everyone connected with the machine room an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the linotype, anxious to give him all 
information within their power, and it will be strange 
indeed if he does not vote the staff of operators as 


gentlemanly and courteous a one it has ever been his 
pleasure to meet. 

In another article I shall consider what is being 
accomplished where the machines are being operated 
according to the ideas of the International Union. 
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LEIGH HUNT AND HIS BOOKS. 
BY W. I. WAY. 

““ LOVE an author the more for having been himself 
a lover of books.’’ So may we say of Leigh 
Hunt, and we might also add that no author has ever 
gossiped more entertainingly and tenderly about his 
‘‘silent friends.‘’ When Mr. Alexander Ireland com- 
piled the second edition of his ‘‘ Book-Lovers’ Enchir- 
idion,’’ he felt called upon to offer an explanation 
of the disproportionate space occupied by the passages 
selected from Leigh Hunt’s writings as compared 
with those given from the writings of other authors. 
Leigh Hunt, he found, of all the others quoted, 
‘‘affords the greatest abundance, variety, and appro- 
priateness of thought on the subject-matter of the 
present volume, namely, the consolations, companion- 
ships and pleasures of Books.’’ Besides his famous 
essay, ‘‘ My Books,’’ Leigh Hunt left behind him 
many beautiful thoughts on the subject scattered 
through his many volumes. He found it difficult to 
take up any subject without a reference to his personal 
book-loving pleasures. ‘‘ With catholic tastes,’’ to use 
again the words of Mr. Ireland, ‘‘and a very wide 
range of sympathies, he was tolerant of every variety 
and form of thought and opinion, and hospitably 
entertained, without stint or limit, every intellectual 
guest who came in the shape of a book.’’ His ‘‘ Wide 
Range of Sympathies’’ remind one somewhat of 
Charles Lamb, who had no repugnances, ‘‘ Shaftesbury 
is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low.’’ 
Both could read anything which might properly be 
called a book. Leigh Hunt, like Lamb, had a faculty 
for finding ‘‘ fine things that lie hidden in the pages of 
comparatively unknown and half-forgotten authors.’’ 
As editor of the short-lived London Journal, he made 
it his duty to bring to light ‘‘ quaint beauties ’’ and 
‘lurking flavors,’’ that would have escaped the unsus- 
pecting reader. One of his ardent admirers devoted 
a dainty little volume to the varied merits of this 
journal. The writer of this volume, Mr. Frank Carr, 
dwells especially on the ‘‘ inquisitive and exploring 
order’’ of Hunt’s mind. And it is this characteristic 
of Hunt’s that readers have so much to feel grateful 
for. In aday when new books come out in countless 
thousands, it is a source of real pleasure and informa- 
tion to have our thoughts turned to an old one. We 
cannot, therefore, feel too grateful to Mr. T. R. Sulli- 
van, who, in his note in the September Scvzbner’s, 
on ‘‘A Thackeray manuscript in Harvard College 
Library,’’ turns our attention again to Thackeray’s 
‘* Round -About-Papers.’’ We are too much given 
to neglecting the so-called ‘‘minor writings’’ of 
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Thackeray. ‘They help us, by the side lights thrown 
upon his character, the better to appreciate his many- 
sided excellences. Returning to the London Journal, 
we have in mind what Christopher North, who was once 
very uncivil to Hunt, said about it: ‘‘It is not only 
beyond all comparison, but out of all sight the most 
entertaining and instructive of all the cheap period- 
icals ; and when laid, as it duly is once a week, on my 
breakfast-table, it lies there — but is not permitted to 
lie long — like a spot of sunshine dazzling the snow.”’ 

One either likes or dislikes Hunt very much ; one 
cannot be quite indifferent to him. And so it is with 
his critics. Here is one who cannot sound a note in 
his praise, while another, the reviewer, is all praise. 
The man was sorely beset all his life, and he had his 
weaknesses, and was guilty of many follies. But he 
had his good and his tender side. He was not unfeel- 
ing, as many have charged against him, and who 
has ever more freely acknowledged and atoned for his 
faults? If it were not for the Skimpole incident his 
enemies would be few ; but it is hard for many unchar- 
itably disposed persons to get over that— and these 
will not believe Dickens’ denial. But we come to the 
man for a special purpose, to give somewhat of his 
acknowledged tender side, his almost sentimental love 
of literature, and of books as books. With these books 
he barricaded himself against an unfeeling world. 
They came in between him and poverty and unfriend- 
liness ; they were like the ‘‘ feeling of the warm fire at 
his feet,’? and how he ‘‘loved the authors of those 
books,’’ as he did also some of his bookish contempo- 
raries. His enemies do not attribute to him any selfish 
motive in his love for Keats, or Charles Lamb, whom 
he once saw give a kiss to an old folio copy of Chap- 
man’s Homer. ‘‘I entrench myself in my books 
equally against sorrow and the weather,’’ he says. If 
the wind came through a passage he sought to fence it 
off ; if amelancholy thought was importunate he ‘‘ gave 
another glance at Spenser.’ When he spoke of being 
in contact with his books he meant it literally ; he 
‘liked to lean his head against them.’’ He did not 
quite forget his books, and how much they were to 
him, while writing: ‘‘I think I have them in a sort 
of sidelong mind’s eye; like a second thought which 
is none — like a waterfall or a whispering wind.’’ Like 
Doctor Johnson, he used to read the backs, an act 
which he found a ‘‘ discipline of humanity.’’ And, not 
unlike Grolier, his books were always at the service 
of his friends. At thirty-eight he had lent and lost, 
upon a ‘‘ moderate calculation,’’ half a dozen decent- 
sized libraries. He was always more careful to return 
than to reclaim a borrowed book ; he was ‘‘ scrupulous 
in the article of intention.’’ The fine books of the 
great collector were formidable to him; yet he con- 
fesses to a weakness in liking his own favorites neatly 
bound. In the matter of illustrations, he thought a 
portrait of the author should always accompany his 
book ; and in some instances an engraving for every 
dozen pages was not distasteful to him ; ‘‘ no edition of 
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Milton pleases me so much,’’ he says, ‘‘as that in 
which there are pictures of the Devil with brute ears, 
dressed like a Roman general. 

For the book-lover he had an affection approaching 
reverence, ‘‘and how pleasant it is to reflect, that all 
those lovers of books have themselves become books.’’ 
This was to him a metamorphosis more pleasing than 
marble. Cities might perish and kingdoms be swept 
away, ‘‘ yet this little body of thought in the shape of a 
book, has existed a thousand years, nor can anything 
short of an universal convulsion of nature abolish it.’’ 
A shape like this was the only monument he prayed 
for. He wished to ‘‘remain visible in this shape. 
The little of myself that pleases myself, I could wish 
to be accounted worth pleasing others. I should like 
to survive so, were it only for the sake of those who 
love me in private, knowing as I do what a treasure is 
the possession of a friend’s mind when he is no more. 
At all events, nothing while I live and think can 
deprive me of my value for such treasures. I can 
help the appreciation of them while I last, and love 
them till I die; and perhaps, if fortune turns her face 
once more in kindness upon me before I go, I may 
chance, some quiet day, to lay my overbeating temples 
on a book, and so have the death I most envy.’’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. VI.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
EFORE proceeding with a description of the vari- 
ous methods of overlaying, it will first be neces- 
sary to say a few words as to the best manner of pack- 
ing cylinders for various kinds of work. 


PACKING THE CYLINDER. 

This is one of the most important parts of a press- 
man’s duty. He should understand how to do this 
for any emergency, because it is one of the leading 
primaries in his business, and as essential as is his 
ability to make a good overlay for the most exacting 
illustration. 

ABOUT THE ‘‘ COUNTRY PRESS.’’ 


All presses are not alike in the depth of space 
allowed for tympans. Some have more, others less. 
This difference often occurs where presses have been 
built for country instead of for metropolitan use, the 
intention of the builders being that heavy rubber or 
felt blankets would likely be more suitable for the gen- 
eral requirements of a country office, whereby the 
newspaper and other ordinary work done in such 
places could be turned out expeditiously. 

A printing cylinder made on this basis will require 
to be built up to the full height of the bearers on its 
face. This can be ascertained by laying a piece of 
straight furniture across the bearers and the tympan. 
If the tympan is too low it should be built up, and if 
too high it should be reduced to the exact height. 
There are mechanical reasons for this, and are thus 
explained : When a cylinder is not packed up to the 
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full height of its end bearings it will run faster than 
the bed of the press; and, on the other hand, if the 
cylinder is built higher than the bearers (with any kind 
of tympan), it will travel further and slower than its 
printing bed. Either one of these faults displaces the 
mechanism of the press, the result being faulty work 
and growing trouble for the operator. 

Usually the country press, and indeed many of the 
drum cylinder presses, require as much as a rubber 
and a medium thick felt blanket to bring its printing 
surface to proper height ; some will admit of three or 
four sheets of paper extra. This is not a desirable 
packing for printing, except in cases where old or 
mixed heights of type are in use, or worn or bad plate 
matter has to be printed from. 

REMODELING THE PACKING. 

Presses such as I have here described can be made 
to do excellent work, but the packing must be remod- 
eled. Instead of the soft and yielding tympan of rub- 
ber, felt and paper, the cylinder should be packed with 
three or more sheets of what is known as ‘‘ hard-pack- 
ing’’ boards. If thick boards are obtainable, get them 
in preference to thin ones: because the less yield there 
is to the packing the sharper will be the printing. In 
such cases three boards will be ample. These should 
be scored straight and separately, and within three- 
quarters of an inch from the end that is to enter the 
opening in the front part of the cylinder. The scoring 
should be regular and about half way through each 
board so that they will turn over without breaking. 

Good stiff flour paste in which a little salt or 
alum has been well incorporated, hot glue, or fish glue, 
will be found most advantageous with which to fasten 
the turned-in edges of the scored sheets. Fasten in 
one at a time, having first cleared the cylinder of the 
clamp tongues which hold the tympan sheets in their 
place in the front entrance of the cylinder. As soon 
as a sheet of this packing has been coated with the 
adhesive material on the under turned down side it 
should be smoothly rubbed along the edge and the 
clamp made fast on it, when it should be allowed a few 
minutes to dry before the next sheet is added; this 
order should be followed until the last board has been 
fastened on and dried. 

As each sheet becomes dry and fast it should be 
rubbed down to the cylinder the entire way, so as to 
make it more yielding to the succeeding sheets and to 
the muslin sheet, which must be put on next to keep 
all these close up to the cylinder. The hard-packing 
boards should nearly cover the cylinder from bearer 
to bearer, and to within a quarter of an inch of the 
opening in the rear of the cylinder. ‘This allows the 
muslin covering a firm hold on the packing, which, 
after being securely fastened in the front of the cylinder 
head, and entered on the reel in the lateral opening, 
can be drawn as tightly as necessity requires. 

In packing a cylinder in the way I have just 
described, the pressman should allow for about six or 
eight sheets of make-ready of an ordinary book paper 


thickness. Not that he must as a rule use this number 
of sheets in making ready every job he puts to press, 
but that he may be prepared for all emergencies with- 
out disturbing the condition of the hard packing 
under the muslin covering. 

With a cylinder thus clothed, and the allowance of 
make-ready sheets as suggested, the country pressman 
has almost as fully an equipped printing surface as his 
metropolitan brother. 

The packing of press cylinders for the more artistic 
and exacting kinds of printing is in keeping with the 
instructions pertaining to country and many drum 
cylinder presses, with this difference : that the high-class 
machines require less packing sheets; their printing 
surfaces being nearer a parallel with their bearers, 
hence greater rigidity when printing, besides being 
carried closer to the form on the bed. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW DO YOU TRY SORTS? 
BY MICRO. 

HE old plan was to take some ‘‘ standard’’ quads, 

set up a line of fifteen or twenty, and then set up 
the new type. This caused a great amount of vexa- 
tious delay, and, as the writer knows from personal 
experience, is too often neglected, and every little while 
some type slips through to be discovered only when 
thoroughly mixed with the other letter. 

This loss of time can be avoided and absolute accu- 
racy maintained by the use of a micrometer gauge, set 
to read the thousandth part of an inch. In a few sec- 
onds time, any letter up to 72-point can be gauged 
and any discrepancy infallibly noted. The typefounders 
used the micrometer in establishing the point system, 
taking the new French standard as the basis, and still 
use them to determine the accuracy of bodies. Below 
we give a table of the different sizes and the approx- 
imate reading on the micrometer : 


POINT SYSTEM. 
AS ADAPTED TO THE MICROMETER. 
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Bon cep eeeny ops: NORGE 6 He” Bich akin eG e's 249 
Aa Mn osprey PA ISPS IPO as kh avtecnei 276% 
Seer eer Se SUB rae feo Pe iauaeceeniare ses 332 
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Ore concerto nis .083 BO) ieee wae aes 498 
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> FS cusses INO a IO ham eeeeaeee es 664 
abdcagiuerres ses tears NOME HERA | lacewicais oo ates 747 
i peseviieeeew Nate. 8! oka ayesebens 3 
eo ikenseaxews OE oer ee ee ee 913 
Res or se ne ee ies 166 Pee a Wr antas eee 996 





The standard height of letter is .g18 of an inch. 
The progressive typefounders of today increase the 
height of large display faces in order to give them 
more impression and save time in the pressroom. 
Hence it will be found that some of the lighter faces 
will only scale .g17, while many large ones, as 72-point 
gothic, will scale .g20 of an inch. 
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HALF-TONE DESIGNS FROM WASH DRAWINGS. 


Specially prepared for THE INLA 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the Pe and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
above trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


TWO DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 








ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. ; 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 








FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN Sons Caarren), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 2n Dden= 
felben find auch alle Anfragen und Aujftrage Yujertion betreffend gu ridten. 








VOLUME TWELVE. 


OLUME TWELVE of THE INLAND PRINTER 
begins with the present number, and we trust 

the changes and improvements in its style and make- 
up will meet the approval of our readers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is admittedly the most successful 
and most widely read printing trade journal in the 
world. It is eminently practical, sparing no pains to 
obtain the latest information on all matters pertaining 
to printing and the allied industries. It invites and pays 
for ideas and information from practical men. It does 
not have its columns filled with mere verbiage. It is 
in touch with the journeyman printer and the employ- 
ing printer, and knowing the information they desire 


procures an interchange of opinion and suggestion that 
is invaluable. Focusing the attention of thousands 
of printers upon some one problem, it gives ample 
space for its thorough discussion, the value of which 
many printers have testified to, in that they have fre- 
quently taken long journeys to gain information that 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S enterprise affords at $2 per 
year. So much for its technical value. 

In its advertising pages will be found the names of 
the best and most reliable houses in the line of print- 
ing office supplies, materials and machinery. Printers 
are promptly advised of all that is worthy attention in 
new type faces, and THE INLAND PRINTER is referred 
to when the specimen book is shelved. 

In its editorial utterances THE INLAND PRINTER 
has never sought favor from a class—sincerity and 
straightforwardness have been its guides in the past as 
they shall be in the future. 

Typographically THE INLAND PRINTER has suc- 
cessfully maintained and exemplified the beauties of 
the trade the interests of which it conserves. This 
issue is an indication that there will be no falling off 
in that regard. 

To the printers, engravers, artists and pressmen 
whose skill and taste have marked its pages, to our 
correspondents and contributors who have joined with 
us in placing THE INLAND PRINTER in its present 
proud position we extend our congratulations in begin- 
ning another year filled with promise of greater devel- 
opment and progress than ever before. 





LABOR DAY. 


ABOR day, ‘‘ celebrated on the first Monday of each 
September by processions of workmen headed 

by brass bands,’’ has this year as in past years received 
the patronizing criticism of the daily press. Col- 
lecting a number of these criticisms from papers vary- 
ing in political faith, their method of presenting their 
case resembles nothing so much as a patent medi- 
cine reading notice. Beginning with a little praise 
about the dignity of labor, etc., the articles wind up in 
booming the supposed advantages which labor has 
received from the efforts of some political party. The 
trade union members are divided in opinion whether 
labor day parades do any good, but they are unanimous 
in the opinion that they do no harm. Those who 
desire to march are free to do so. That form of amuse- 
ment is not confined to workmen: The secret societies 
of various kinds, the religious denominations and tem- 
perance organizations are pleased to take part in 
parades, as an exhibition of the strength of their cause. 
Labor day is an advertisement for organization and 
organization is the secret of all social reform. By no 
other means is the workman safe from oppression. 
The more thoroughly organized the greater the pros- 
perity of the workman and the employer. On this 
matter the Cigarmakers’ Official Journal says: ‘‘ At 
last trades unions and organized labor get credit 
for being the safety-valves of society, and the great 
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conservators of peace—the press—are now chiefly 
engaged in railing at what they call the ‘ unorganized 
conglomerated mass of irresponsible, headless, aimless 
mobs’ who congregate in outdoor meetings. They 
unwittingly admit that all the harsh epithets that were 
formerly hurled at organized labor were not the sincere 
and honest utterances of an unbiased mind, when they 
now say that nothing is to be feared from the gather- 
ing of organized trades unionists.’’ 

The speechmaking and the social features are the 
principal objects of Labor Day —the parade is only a 
factor, but to that factor it is notable the greatest 
publicity is given. The truth is that the trades unions 
are now recognized as a great power by the political 
parties. The problem for the trades unions is how this 
great power shall be used for the betterment of the 
workman and the employer. How shall they wield 
the voting power for the public good, and for the bene- 
fit of their organization. 


A PRACTICAL PROOFREADERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


T is time that active measures be taken to form a 
proofreaders’ organization in this country. ‘There 
is no class of workers in printerdom which will benefit 
more from an association for the interchange of expe- 
riences and views than proofreaders. It has been con- 
tended that the great danger in such organization is 
that overlearned faddists may gain control, wasting 
the time and defeating the practical work of the asso- 
ciation. The suggestion has been made that a clearly 
defined programme acceptable to a majority of the 
members should be prepared, thus assuring that time 
would not be wasted. THE INLAND PRINTER will 
be glad to further any plan looking to the forming of 
a proofreaders’ society. 


ADVERTISEMENT DISPLAY COMPETITION. 
TTRACTIVE and tasteful display is a prime 
requisite in newspaper and magazine advertising 
of the present day. Novelty is in demand, as the 
number of advertising experts earning their living as 
specialists in writing advertisements testify. These 
experts as a rule both write and design their advertise- 
ments — dictating to the printer the style of type and 
the manner in which the advertisement shall be com- 
posed. The printer in these cases isa mere figurehead. 
Yet it is very frequently the case that the compositor 
makes suggestions that are adopted by the expert — to 
his personal glory and emolument. It will on this 
account be a matter of interest to observe what com- 
positors can make out of an advertisement written by 
an expert and left to their own discretion to display — 
at least so a number of our subscribers suggest. To 
our subscribers, therefore, we leave the gratification of 
their own desires. The wording in typewriter type 


which accompanies this invitation is the text for a 
competition in display advertising in which we hope 
many of our readers will join. 


The contributor of the 
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best displayed advertisement from the text given will 
be awarded THE INLAND PRINTER for one year, com- 
mencing with the present issue. ‘To the second best, 
THE INLAND PRINTER for six months, commencing 
with the present issue, and to the third best THE 
INLAND PRINTER for three months. The judges of 
the awards will be selected at our discretion. ‘The 
following rules will kindly be observed by compet- 
itors : 

No cuts or drawings to be used. ‘The size of the 
advertisement to be 3% inches wide by 4 inches deep. 
Twelve clear proofs in black ink on white paper to be 
supplied, mailed flat ; rolled or creased papers will not 
be considered. The competition will be open for one 
month only, from October 5 to November 5. Award 
will be published in December, though some of the 
designs may be published in the November issue : 


Bicycling and Health. A 
sedentary calling and neg- 
lect of exercise means bod- 
ily lassitude and mental 
depression. Wheeling is a 
bodily and mental stimulus 
if the BreeZyhill wheel is 
used. It never breaks down. 
Strong, swift, light, elas- 
tic, describe the Breezy- 
hill. Send for descriptive 
circulars to Whirligig Man- 
ufacturing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


THE VOTE ON THE NINE-HOUR PROPOSITION. 


HE International Typographical Union has a 
membership of 32,000. A full vote from this 
membership is placed at 20,000. ‘This is all that can 
possibly be expected to vote on any proposition, unless 
perhaps against a reduction of wages to absolute living 
expenses. The vote on the nine-hour proposition 
resulted in 7,927 forand 6,464 against the shorter day, 
which defeated it. This total of 14,391 has been looked 
upon as very discouraging, but allowance must be made 
for large numbers of absentees and the disheartening 
condition of the trade. After all, there may be other 
solutions to the short-day problem than that of secur- 
ing a three-fourths vote and striking. 


CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 


URING the recent depression in business the 
printing trade, it can safely be said, has suffered 

more than any other, and it has been a serious and 
anxious problem what disposal should be made of the 
unemployed workmen. ‘The manner in which trades 
unionists have taxed themselves for the support of 
unemployed members evidences that the trade union 
offers to the workman advantages which he cannot 
afford to ignore. With brighter prospects and the res- 
toration of public confidence, it is anticipated that large 


























numbers of the unemployed will be absorbed, as enter- 
prise is once again stimulated. 

Within a few days of this writing the United Ty- 
pothetze of America will convene at the World’s Fair, 
and the result of the deliberations of that body, it is 
hoped, will be of a character to enlist the sympathies 


of the employés with its aims and purposes. It is 
noteworthy that many of the local typothetezes work in 


harmony with the local typographical unions, and if: 


this state of things could be carried into the interna- 
tional bodies, the beneficial results would be incalcula- 
ble. At the present time there is a more harmonious 
feeling between the two organizations than has existed 
for years past. 
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PEN POINTS. 


BY M. GEORGIA ORMOND. 


viate from the story-teller’s accepted 
form of introduction, ‘‘ There are 
three brothers of us,’’ I frankly 
; « admit that we are two sisters. 
Our ancestors did not brave the 
rE deep in the Mayflower ; so there can 
be no impropriety in acknowledging that we have hit 
upon a plan that not only replenishes our pocketbooks, 
but also indulges the propensities of our pens, the one 
for sketching, the other for writing. 

The product of our combined quill-effort forms no 
inconsiderable source of revenue, which, not needed to 
support the actual breath of life, renders possible the 
carrying out of many a pet project. 

Our grandfather before us delighted in perusing the 
advertising columns, and undauntedly sustained the 
family joke, that he read all of them. 

It is little wonder, then, that his mantel fell on us, 
and at present our fancy is busy preparing advertise- 
ments. 

This work may on the surface appear very simple ; 
but, like every other business, it must be studied. 

The first thing of importance is, to acquaint your- 
self with the needs of your patrons. You might as well 
in the beginning banish the idea that in this work you 
can please yourself only, and succeed. 

The advertiser and the public must first be thought 
of. Speaking in a general way, the public excels the 
advertiser in matters of artistic taste. For instance, 
look through the magazines and note how few are con- 
tent without emblazoning their wares in huge black 
letters, paying little heed to the fact that artistic merit 
not only draws attention more speedily, but holds it. 

Many advertisers lose sight of one important thing, 
namely, that a vast proportion of their audience is 
composed of women, those creatures 





‘“Who are in hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.”’ 


The average woman is not satisfied with bare facts ; 
that may do very well for men, who generally know 
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what they want before even consulting the adver- 
tising columns, and simply look there for necessary 
information. 
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Women are differently constituted ; they delight in 
being allured into the purchase of a bargain, the want 
of which might never have occurred to them, had its 
display in print not caught their fancy. Then life 
itself is not worth living until possession has set her 
seal upon it. A woman cares very little which of the 
countless domestic soaps is used in her kitchen ; but 
the case materially alters if her eyes once light on an 
enticing notice, that simultaneously caters to her taste 
and sets forth the unequaled merits of the soap. 
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There must, of course, be a common-sense idea for 
a background, or the advertisement soon becomes 
tiresome. 

The only way to educate advertisers to the proper 
standard is to use wily art in the gradual introduction 
of improvements, on the progressive principle laid down 
in the primer — ax, an ax, thisis an ax — until in time 
all men, figuratively speaking, will read in the fourth 
reader. 

Granted, that the advertiser and the public have 
needs ; we must set about finding the key that alone 
unlocks the storehouse to both. 

Originality is the golden key. The purer its 
quality, and the higher its polish, the more certain it is 
to turn with an exquisite ease in the lock. 

But no one is debarred from using that purifier and 
burnisher — hard work, which often transforms ordi- 
nary ability to extraordinary. 

Originality is accessory to success. 
utmost, and it will develop. 


Tax it to the 
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Get a new idea, make the times contribute to your 
fund of knowledge, and the interest of your vast 
audience is at once enlisted. 

Research is the forerunner of originality ; hence, 
travel is of great advantage. You can study customs 
and habits of people in books; but you can be sure 
only of details if you see and hear for yourself. 

We once received an order from a northern firm for 
an advertisement suitable for a southern almanac — 
‘‘something to catch the eye of farmers,’’ was the 
instruction. Of course, in order to learn the particulars 
concerning crops in that locality, we delved into the 
encyclopedia and brushed up in ‘‘ g’og’aphy.’’ Finally 
the work was finished and forwarded. 

After a reasonable lapse of time we received word 
of its acceptance in the form of a bank check, together 
with the statement that they had sent it south for 
criticism before accepting and had found the localisms 
correct. 

Since that time we have spent a winter in that 
sunny land, and find that, although extensive reading 
is essential, actual knowledge of places and people is 
much more convenient and reliable in many instances. 

We saw for ourselves the chronic lassitude of the 
people, and the inimitable roll of the darky’s eye. We 

discovered how 
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value of con- 
densed cream in a local- 
ity where that mild-eyed 
creature, the cow, is 
prized so highly that 
hotels wisely turn her 
presence to account in 
advertising the attrac- 
tions of the place. We gathered real oysters; par- 
ticipated in oyster-roasts; sat in the sand and ate 
them toasting hot; when, lo, new advertising ideas 
popped into our minds. 

We tested southern fishing-tackle to the extent of 
six-pounders ; then ate the fish deliciously prepared 
with a popular dressing of the day by an old black 
aunty. Chowder, too, left an impression, and we came 
home with plenty of hints for future work, aside from 
what we utilized while there ; for that is one beauty of 
the business, you can travel and write at the same 
time. 

To deviate a little from the sober view of things is 
a relief to everybody ; such relaxation is a popular 
sauce for the solemnities of life. 

Brevity must not be omitted in the list — to hurry- 
ing Americans this is paramount. Know just what 
you want to say, say what you want and stop; like 
the farmer who, fearing for the success of the corn 
crop, prayed: ‘‘O Lord, bless the corn crop, and 











don’t give us such little nubbins as we had last year. 


Amen.’’ 


Knowledge of human nature is requisite to success, 
and there are hundreds of ways of cultivating it. 
Models for sketching must be hired, and that brings 
you into contact with different classes of people, who 
help not a little in this respect. 


In advertising for the 
Boffn firm of ‘‘pie- 
builders ’’— to use camp- 
ers’ dialect— why not 
say it this way: 

In catering to public 
taste care must be taken 
not to come down to too 
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more than we give them 

credit for. 

Refinement of thought and expression is another 
important consideration ; too much stress cannot be 
laid upon this point. Nor does truthfulness come one 
whit behind it. The best method of securing this 
latter element is to try for yourself the article for which 
you intend to prepare an advertisement, and learn from 
experience its good qualities. 

We once supposed that no statement could be too 
extravagant ; but one advertisement was returned for 
modification, and since then we have felt that adver- 
tisers have consciences. Now we endeavor to write of 
articles after actual experiment with them, and find 
that genuine enthusiasm inspires better work. 

The more experience one can acquire in every 
phase of life the easier the business will be. Having 
traveled extensively in this country and Europe, having 
camped out, and shot with everything from a revolver 
to a shotgun ; having eaten green apples and walked 
stilts—in childhood’s day —, we have never felt that 
we have had one experience too many to be helpful. 
The disagreeable part of the work should, of course, be 
considered ; for there are difficulties to surmount. All 
the perseverance that one can muster is the stanchest 
of allies. Fortitude, too, is a pillar of defense when 
compelled to face rejected work as it returns to head- 
quarters — an occurrence that becomes more infrequent 
as time rolls on. 
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We have always met with extreme courtesy from 
advertisers ; and only in one or two instances has there 
been an exception to this rule. We were a trifle sur- 
prised, I will confess, on one occasion, to have our work 
returned bearing with it this brief but comprehensive 
communication : ‘‘ We do not want your work.’’ That 
was all, not a word of regret (?) even, to mollify the 
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blow, or mar the beautiful simplicity. They wasted no 
paper on it, for it was written across the corner of the 
letter which we had sent with the illustrated advertise- 
ments. We attributed this to the spirit of economy on 
their part, and in our book of record charged it up to 
that elastic department, ‘‘Sundries.’’ But, notwith- 
standing the disagreeable part of this business, its 
pleasures are manifold. 

We first enjoy originating ideas; we laugh and 
talk over a possible character until he seems real. 

The deacon doubtless will continue to 


his nasal twang holds out, and the cake 
lasts. Pleasing your patron and the 
public stimulates re- 
search; research culti- 
vates originality ; origi- 
nality results in progress ; 
and progress is just what 
is happening in the adver- 
tising world of today. 

The general public was 
alive to its wants long 
ago; but for some unac- 
countable reason adver- At church— the deacen raised the Fine. 
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mark. Now, however, Witinme of Rileys Baling Powter: 
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line, and results are Onehalt os geod os her fine cate. 
everywhere apparent. 

To sum it up: if you wish to succeed in this widen- 
ing field, educate yourself to the highest standard 
possible to you, travel if you can, be alive to the times. 
Above all, work hard and put your heart into your 
work ; then success will attend your efforts ; and, what 
is not a little comforting after all, the bank checks will 
take care of themselves — and you. 
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READY CASH. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 
N intelligent proprietor of a $10,000 printing office 
once said to me, ‘‘/ figure that my business ts 
making for mean annual profit of $2,500. I only spend 
about half that, and yet I'm hard up all the time. 
Now why ts it ?”’ 

The condition of money matters lately, while in 
no way responsible for this printer’s predicament, has 
undoubtedly brought this same question very forcibly 
to the minds of many other printers. And now is an 
excellent time to consider the problem in all its phases, 
because the necessity for ready cash at the present 
time will be likely to make a study of the difficulty 
result in profitable action. 

Ready Cash is one of the greatest sources of satis- 
faction to a business men. Its constant possession is 
very conducive to contentment. The man who has 
ready cash of his own walks down the street with an 
elastic step. Existence is often a dread to the man 
1-4 
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who has it not. The judicious use of ready cash is of 
continual utility in increasing profits. The lack of it 
still more frequently necessitates sacrifices which are 
not only unprofitable but annoying. 

These facts are, however, patent to all. The gist 
of the discussion is: Why are printers, as a class, 
possessed of so little of this great business desideratum 
— ready cash? 

My own observations of many printers’ business 
methods and a comparison of the varying success 
attending them, leads me to assign the following 
reasons, which are accompanied by some little argu- 
ment on each to induce their more serious considera- 
tion : 

Diverted Energy may fairly be given first place. 
Many men in all lines of business never appear to be 
happy unless riding some new hobby. Now, hobbies 
are usually expensive luxuries. It takes time and 
money to start them, more of both to run them, and 
frequently still more to keep them from going under. 
This time and money is taken from the man’s regular 
business. His energies are diverted, and ten to one, 
the loss to his original business, even though not 
apparent at the time, is greater than the profit made 
out of the hobby. 

Not infrequently the hobby is an entire loss. For 
hobbies are usually experiments, schemes, new untried 
ventures ; patent gas burners, which may or may not 
be a success ; perhaps a stock company for the manu- 
facture of some new novelty. The company may need 
lots of printing. Great scheme — see ! — take stock in 
the company — pay for it in printing, etc., etc. If the 
company breaks and you lose both stock and printing 
and get assessed fifty per cent to pay the other debts ; 
well, you might have expected such a result. You 
were riding a hobby. You ventured in an untried 
business— one of which you knew almost nothing. 
What wonder your bank account looks poorly. 

You have traded ready cash for experience. 
Experience is good, but it don’t pay bills due this 
month. It’s like bonds in hard times — ‘‘an article 
not readily convertible.’’ 

A bright writer says there are hundreds of clever 
men in New York who can tell you how to get rich 
but they cannot do it themselves, because they have 
not the faculty of sticking to any one thing long 
enough. They are continually riding hobbies. 
Always sinking what means they have in new ven- 
tures and never pushing any of them to that com- 
pletion which makes them producers of ready cash. 
Every business is outgo at first. It usually takes years 
of patient toil, saving and study to build them up to 
this ready-cash producing point. Every hobby you 
take up robs so much energy and money from the 
attainment of this end in your own regular business. 

Shun a hobby. Shun the schemes you know not 
much about. Don’t give stock and wages and your 
own profits for shares in some company in which 
you will not be a controlling factor. These things 
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sometimes pay, but usually they deprive you of ready 
cash. 

The charging of small orders to miscellaneous 
customers claims prominent mention. It has become 
quite the fashion for patrons of printing offices to 
imagine that different rules regarding credit are accept- 
able to printers than to other business houses. Just 
why a man who comes in for a single order amounting 
to a few dollars should expect you to charge it, carry it 
for a month or two, or three, and spend several dollars 
worth of time in trying to find him and collect it, is an 
absolute mystery to me. Printers above all other 
tradesmen should insist on the payment of all such 
orders on delivery. These goods are worthless to any- 
one but the customer himself. The printer knows 
nothing of the protection of a mechanic’s lien. The 
recovery of his goods would be an empty satisfaction. 
This class of trade is not from his regular customers, 
and seldom comes from people of any particular busi- 
ness standing. His only hold on them, aside from 
their own honor, often elastic, is their desire for the 
work, and they ought to understand that in order to 
get the material they must come down with the ready 
cash. Some of this same class of customers have an 
insidious way of running up their account by telling 
you that they want a little more work next week, and 
will then pay for both orders at once. Now, if a man 
bought a few dollars’ worth of printing from you three 
months ago, and has been putting you off on the pay- 
ment by smooth-sounding but flimsy excuses, he should 
not be trusted for another penny. He should be told 
that you prefer to have the old account straightened 
up before any new obligations are incurred, and no 
credit whatever should be extended to him in the future. 
A man who misrepresents and fails to keep promises 
once will do it again. Don’t pay for the same expe- 
rience a second time. The trusting of people of the 
promissory type is simply investing your ready cash in 
stock and wages for the production of accounts which 
often are not worth the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. Better let your presses stand still than run them 
for promissory people. It takes clean, prompt pay 
trade to produce ready cash. 

The Open Account is another evil to be avoided. 
If you are doing business with some concern whose 
account against you often about equals yours against 
them, do not let it stand open because the difference is 
small. Insist on monthly settlements. If you owe 
them, pay it. If they owe you, collect the difference. 
Some day there may be quite a little balance in your 
favor and you may want it. They will say, ‘‘just let 
this go until next month, probably we will even up by 
that time.’’ As a result, you will be out the use of 
that much ready cash for thirty days. The monthly 


settlement plan followed up severely prevents hosts of 
mistakes and misunderstandings, saves friends and is a 
strong factor in keeping you in ready cash. 

Dead Stock is the tomb of many a handy dollar. 
Unused material accumulates in any business. Things 
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fall gradually out of use and are stowed away in the 
corners. A few sheets of good cardboard gets under 
some paper and stays there unnoticed. You order a 
little too much of some fancy stock by mistake and it is 
stowed away in the stock shelves to be resurrected 
after long entombment only to be found faded and 
dirty. 

In a hundred and one ways material in which you 
have invested more or less of your ready cash is 
allowed to gradually deteriorate, when if proper vigi- 
lance had been maintained it could have been sold for 
something, and the ready cash obtained used to great . 
advantage. Some men will keep a thing for years 
rather than sell it for less than it cost. In the case 
of dead stock this is a serious business error. ‘They 
should remember that the loss in such a transaction 
does not occur when the goods are sold at the lower 
price, but when the actual deterioration in value takes 
place. Don’t keep dead stock. Take a tour of inspec- 
tion over your plant about once in so often, and if you 
have anything you do not need or which is not produc- 
ing profit for you, se// 7#. Much of the ready cash you 
ought to have on your bank balance is buried in the 
dead stock about you. Judgment and caution in buy- 
ing are, however, the first and best remedies for the 
accumulation of dead stock. 

Economy in all of one’s expenditures and the 
habitual saving of some portion of one’s income, 
assist most materially in being continually in posses- 
sion of ready cash. 

There is often only a few hundred dollars difference 
in your condition when you are hard up and when you 
are flush. Careful business management will keep you 
in possession of those few hundred. Watch your col- 
lections with eagle eye. Do not allow them to drag 
because you have not urgent need for the money. It 
is the man whose business is cleared up to date at all 
times who is not pinched in times of financial trouble 
because of a lack of ready cash. 





GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS, ETC. 
BY IRVING. 

T is pleasing to learn that the old homestead in Indiana, the 
scene of James Whitcomb Riley’s boyhood, and around 
which so much interest centers, has finally passed into the 

poet’s possession and will hereafter be his permanent dwelling- 
place. 

ANGLERS for the first edition of Walton’s immortal idyl 
continue to get ‘‘a rise’? — between long waits, however — but 
it costs something to make a cast in such rich preserves, as the 
wealthy American has learned who recently purchased a copy 
from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto (London) for $1,175. 

AND so there is to be an edition de luxe, printed on Dutch 
handmade paper, of the Old Testament, limited to 100 copies. 
This is a revised edition of the Hebrew text, and there are 
engaged upon the work nearly forty scholars in Great Britain, 
Germany and America. Part XVII of the ordinary edition 
is now out, and from the C7yi¢ic’s review of it we learn that 
the type is black throughout ; that the poetry of the book is 
arranged in metrical form, with double columns, while the page 
is embellished with colors. These colors are applied in blocks, 
‘“‘in other words, it is the paper that is colored, not the letters 





































































and words.’’ Additions or interpolations of various kinds are 
denoted by red, green and blue, while footnotes and a system 
of minute signs in the text are employed to indicate other 
emendations. Colonel Ingersoll must look forward to this new 
revised edition with great interest. 


AN ingenious but troublesome dealer in old books in Bir- 
mingham, England, continues to perplex us by issuing and 
distributing catalogues of additions to his stock from month to 
month. These catalogues in themselves are not so troublesome, 
but what perplexes us is the ingenious list that accompanies 
each issue of the ‘‘ Books Wanted to Purchase.” In these 
parlous times we cannot be tempted to read the seductive list 
of items the dealer in such curiosities offers to sell. Rather do 
we turn our attention, unwillingly though it may be, to the 
“books wanted to purchase,” in the vain hope that we may 
find a demand for some of those nuggets which our collections 
are largely composed of, and which we would now gladly turn 
into cash. But, mirabile dictu, this list calls for nothing that 
we would consent to part with at any price. The books wanted 
are the identical ones we have pursued for years, and when 
once comprehended have vowed and declared no vicissitude of 
fortune should ever tempt us to let go our hold of. But so it 
goes in this world of ours. Only those things most coveted by 
ourselves are the ones coveted by others. 


WHILE on the subject of catalogues we would like to men- 
tion another dealer in old books and curiosities who is a name- 
sake of, if not related to, the genius who presides over the 
‘Saints’ and Sinners’ Corner’? at McClurg’s bookstore. Miss 
Millard is possessed of a quaint sense of humor remarkable in 
one of hersex. Her last catalogue finally reached us after much 
delay because of its address to a distant country town in care 
of a railway with which we never had any connection, official 
or otherwise. With singular propriety the first word of this 
catalogue, printed in a large boldfaced type, is ‘‘ Eureka.” 
But as to Miss Millard’s humor. We find many items that 
seem foreign to the stock of a dealer in old books. We must 
instance a few of these, and by way of a brief running com- 
mentary we cannot do better than to reproduce some of her 
notes. On page 5 we find the following : 

Byron — Small Chip off Byron’s Tomb at Harrow: 3s. 6d. 

This would seem to call for some comment or explanation, 
so Miss Millard tells us that she is ‘‘ not a dealer in tombstones, 
but the above having come to her with other things, she thinks 
someone may like to have it as a memento of the sacrilege of 
which human nature is capable.”’ 

Again we ‘are offered, on page 9, an extremely useful, 
choice quality, keyless watch, high-class movement, etc., with 
this bait thrown out for us to swallow: 

Have you a son? The above is fit fora king. 

What a cheerful tidbit is this: 

Tales of the Dead: 3s. 6. 

‘* Graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers ; oped and let them forth 
By my so potent art.” 

On another page we find : 

An Authentic Specimen of the Iron Duke's Hair, from the Collection 
of the Duchess of Inverness at Kensington Palace: 5s. 

This duchess seems to have had very catholic tastes, as 
besides books and specimens of hair, she collected guns, war 
medals and all the other freaks that go to the formation of a 
complete library. 


It is a wise poem that knows its own author in these care- 
less, thieving days. Inthe middle of August Mr. Eugene Field 
printed in his ‘Sharps and Flats” column of the Chicago 
Record, a communication signed by some fictitious personage 
and addressed to the editor. This letter contained a poem 
attributed to Larry Neal, the Democratic nominee for governor 
of Ohio. The poem was entitled ‘‘The Corn,” and was, of 
course, written by Mr. Field. After traveling through the 
‘“‘poet’s corners”? for nearly a month, it finally reached the 
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Tribune (Chicago), where, as might be expected, it was duly 
credited to Mr. Larry Neal. Ina late number of Z7/e we find 
Mr. Ben King’s ‘‘If I Should Die Tonight,” first printed in the 
Chicago Mazi, if we mistake not, and the real author’s identity 
has been lost, as it is credited to the Quincy Spice Box. But 
“The Angelic Husband,’’ by Nixon Waterman, included with 
a number of other verses in a syndicate letter printed in a num- 
ber of papers a year or so ago, has had an existence even more 
precarious, The Chicago Mews printed it a few weeks since 
and credited it to ‘“‘T. B. Aldrich in the Forum.” To show how 
much it is in Mr. Aldrich’s vein we reproduce it here as it 
appeared in another contemporary, with title, credit and all: 


“YOU’D BETTER CHERISH HIM. 
‘“FOR THE PERFECT HUSBAND HAS NEVER YET BEEN BORN. 


‘“'There are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smiling as the morn; 
There are husbands who are healthy, 
There are husbands who are wealthy, 
But the real angelic husband, well, he’s never yet been born. 


‘“Some for strength of love are noted, 
Who are really so devoted 
That whene’er their wives are absent they are lonesome and forlorn ; 
And while now and then you'll find one, 
Who’s a fairly good and kind one, 
Yet the real angelic husband, oh, he’s never yet been born ! 


‘“So the woman who is mated 
To the man who may be rated 
As pretty fair, should cherish him forever and a day; 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect, quite, in every feature, 
He has never been discovered, and he won't be, so they say. 
‘‘—Poet Laureate Humphrey, N. G.” 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE new photo-lithographing company which has taken 
the contract to print the patents for the inventions issued 
by the government has nearly extricated itself from the 

confusion into which it was thrown at the beginning of its 
enormous undertaking, and has now nearly caught up with 
current work. The Official Gazette is, at present, only about a 
week behindhand. 

During the last month a number of interesting patents 
relating to printing were issued. 

Two ingenious sheet-feeding devices were patented by their 
joint inventors, B. F. Barnes and J. G. Smith, of Circleville, 
Ohio. One device is shown in Fig. 1. The gripper carrying 
block N is reciprocated along guides M, to carry the sheet from 





























FIG. I. 


the table to the platen. When it reaches the hook or guide, 
the sheet is retained and the gripper passes on and releases the 
sheet. The block is reciprocated by a connecting link, P, 
which is secured to the end of the lever 0. The latter carries a 
cogged segment actuated by rack I. The connection is such 
that the grippers will open to receive the sheet when the block 
is drawn toward the table at the left, and close as the block 
begins to travel in the opposite direction. To advance the top 
sheet of the pile so that it may be taken by the grippers, a 
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rotary wheel is employed. A second wheel in rotating in the 
opposite direction prevents the feeding of more than one sheet 
at a time. 

The other form of feeding mechanism is shown in Fig. 2. 
In this case the gripper carrying block is moved by “lazy 


tongs ’’ connected at their opposite end to a lever, N, which is 


























moved by a link on cog wheel G. Motion is imparted to this 
wheel from the main driving shaft by a sprocket chain and 
gear wheels. The method of gripping and releasing the sheet 
is substantially the same as in the other device. After the 
sheet is printed it is removed from the platen by another prop- 
erly actuated gripper. The feed and receiving tables are both 
vertically movable and are connected by levers in such a way 
that as the feed table rises to apply the sheets, the receiving 
table will be moved in the reverse direction. 

The Duplex Printing Company, of Battle Creek, 
assignee of a patent covering an improved attachment for a 
duplex press, the invention of Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek. 
The object is to uniformly ink the forms during both the for- 
ward and backward movements of the cylinders so that impres- 
sions of uniform color may be produced at each movement 
thereof. 

Edward A. Blake, of Chicago, Illinois, received a patent for 
a printing press similar to that invented some time ago, and 
mentioned in a previous letter to THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
gist of the present invention consists in improved means for 
transferring a sheet from a rotary cylinder to one adjacent with 
the same surface uppermost, both cylinders rotating in the same 
direction. 

A patent for a card printing machine granted to John B. 
Dennis, of Ottawa, Iowa, covers a convenient press for striking 
off postal cards, tags, invoices, etc. The cards are automatically 
fed to and ejected from the press. A reciprocating carriage has 
attached thereto a card receptacle and a printing die, and the 
motion of the carriage controls 
the entire operation of feeding, 
printing and delivering. 

Fig. 3 shows in side elevation 
a job press embodying a register 
operating mechanism, patented by 
Herbert D. Clayton, of Hill City, 
Kansas. The lever of the counter 
will be struck by the finger 23 at 
each upper movement of the 
platen, and the counter operated. 
When the ‘“‘ throw-off”’ is used the 
finger will not touch the lever, 


is the 








and hence the counter will not 
register. 

The offset mechanism for printing machines shown in Fig. 
4is the invention of Mr. William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the patent covering the same is assigned to 
the Simultaneous Chromogravure Printing and Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. The invention is especially 
applicable to printing presses for printing in one operation 
both sides of a sheet of paper, the sheets being taken from 
table B and delivered by tapes G. One side of the sheet is 


FIG. 3. 
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printed by type cylinder D, and in order to prevent blurring of 
the fresh ink, while the other side of the sheet is being printed 
by the second pair of type cylinders F, the inventor employs 
an endless sheet of paper passing between the freshly printed 
sheet and the impression rollers F. This sheet is unrolled from 
one of the rolls carried by the frame M, and rolled upon the 
other after being cleaned in box S. The rolls being in frictional 
contact, the motion is regular and even. 

















FIG. 4. 


Fig. 5 shows a perspective view of a feeder for printing 
presses patented by Levi Orser, of Galveston, Texas. The 
feeder takes one sheet at a time froma pile and delivers it 
within reach of the nippers of the press. The sheet is picked 
up by the action of vacuum pressure against exhausted hold- 
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ers, a jet of air preventing the picking up of more than a single 
sheet, and the sheet is then carried to the proper place and 
released. 

A new quoin has been invented by John F. Perry, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The two sliding parts are dovetailed together 
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so that they cannot fall apart. The lower wedge has a rack 
which is engaged by a special wrench or a key passing through 
a hole in the side of the upper wedge, to expand or contract 
the quoin. 

Albert J. Keltzer and John G. Goesel, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
received a patent covering a matrix-making machine, embody- 
ing improvements over their former machine. The essential 
difference between the present and former devices lies in 
effecting the connection and disengagement of the driving and 
driven shafts by means wholly independent of the driving shaft. 

An ink distributing apparatus, the invention of George F, 
McIndoe, of Boston, Massachusetts, shows a novel arrangement 
of the various parts for securing an even distribution of the ink. 

The reciprocating bed 
3 of the press carries at 
__§ one end an inking disk, 
connected thereto by a 
vertical pivot. As the 
bed is reciprocated, the 
disk is turned on its 
pivot, alternately in op- 
posite directions, through mechanism con- 
trolled by the movements of the bed. A half 
interest in the patent has been assigned to 
James W. McIndoe, also of Boston. 

The printer’s chase shown in Fig. 6 is 
designed by the inventor, John W. Osborne, 
of Washington, D. C., to permit the type when 
heated, in the process of making papier-maché matrices, to 
freely expand laterally, so that it may not unduly expand 
longitudinally. This result is accomplished by permitting the 
lateral quoins to abut against yielding cushions in the chase. 
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A LUCKY ACCIDENT. 


One of the greatest discoveries ever made was the result of 
the purest accident. It was the year 1796. The citizens of 
Munich had just witnessed the first triumphant performance of 
Mozart’s opera, ‘‘Don Juan,’ and the theater was deserted by 
all save one man, Alois Sennefelder, who, after making a round 
of inspection in the building to see that no sparks had ignited 
anything combustible, retired to his room to stamp the tickets 
of admission for the day following. 

When he entered his apartments he had three things in his 
hand—a polished whetstone, which he had purchased for 
sharpening razors, a ticket stamp, still moistened with printing 
ink, and a check on the treasurer of the theater for his salary. 
As he placed the latter upon the table, a gust of wind swept it 
high up in his room, and then deposited it in a basin filled with 
water. Sennefelder dried the wet paper as well as he could, 
and then weighted it down with the whetstone, upon which he 
had before carelessly placed the printing stamp. 

When he returned to his room the following morning, he 
was astonished at seeing the letters printed with remarkable 
accuracy upon the dampened paper. A thought came to him. 
He wondered whether, by some such means, he could not sim- 
plify his work of continually copying the songs of the chorus. 
He went out and purchased a large stone, commenced making 
experiments, and, as we all know, finally discovered the art of 
printing from stone — lithography.— Youth's Companion. 





ONE of the most wonderful discoveries in science that have 
been made within the last year or two is the fact that a beam 
of light produces sound. A beam of sunlight is thrown through 
a lens on a glass vessel that contains lampblack, colored silk or 
worsted, or other substances. A disk having slits or openings 
cut in it is made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light, so as 
to cut it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and shadow. 
On putting the ear to the glass vessel strange sounds are heard 
so long as the flashing beam is falling on the vessel. 
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WORLD’S FAIR CATALOGUE OF THE ROYAL 
DANISH COMMISSION. 


NE of the most interesting books of the 
Fair is the handsome catalogue of the 
Royal Danish Commission—judged by 
itself as a specimen of bookmaking. 
It is printed in English on paper of 
fine quality, the product of the United 
Danish Paper Mills. Messrs. Nielsen 
& Lydiche, of Copenhagen, are the 
printers, and the work is certainly 
admirably done. The ornamental designs are by Hans Tegner, 
and are marked by originality and strength. The headpiece to 
this note is a half-reduction from the chapter 
of Historical Notes, from the title-page of which 
the design of the two Vikings is also taken. In 
the department of bookmaking the Danish 
Society for Promoting Bookwork offers many 
attractions —the device of the society, it will 
be noted, has been incorporated in the head- A 

piece shown below. Several half-tones of bindings designed 
by Th. Binderball and Hans Tegner show the beauties of the 
original bindings excellently well. A photolitho in colors 
of the page of the Flateybook 
wherein the discovery of Vine- 
land (America) about the year 
1000 is mentioned, is beauti- 
fully executed, and awakens 
the deepest interest. The 
book got its name from being 
kept for a long time at the 
island of Fladey in the bay of 
‘“‘Breidafjord.”” The pages of 
this folio manuscript, we are 
told, are bound in two vol- 
umes, and since 1662 it has 
belonged to the Great Royal 
library at Copenhagen. 

Fine illustrations from wood 
cuts‘and half-tones adorn the 
catalogue —the half-tones 
being from the paintings of Danish artists. These cuts, we 
note, were executed by F. Hendriksen. 

Miss C. Suzette Skovgaard has an illustration of a ‘‘ dec- 
oration dish with a little Japanese and a goose.’’ We have 
utilized Miss Skovgaard’s design typographically as an initial 
in calling attention to this elegant catalogue, in which the 
work, from the striking and artistic cover to the last page, is 
marked by thoroughness and taste. 
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LEARNS SOMETHING FROM EVERY NUMBER. 


I don’t want to be without THE INLAND PRINTER as long 
as the policy which it has defined is carried out. I have been 
in the business for over fifteen years and learn something from 
every number.— W. Wallace Mayberry, Philadelphia. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








PRESSMEN SHOULD HAVE A SEPARATE 
ORGANIZATION. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 19, 1893. 

I am sorry to see THE INLAND PRINTER taking the stand it 
does in regard to the International Typographical Union and 
the pressmen, when it says, ‘‘ The proper course would be fora 
few of the representative pressmen of the country to come 
together and decide upon a plan that would again unite the 
entire craft in one organization.” 

The ‘‘representative pressmen”’ have already decided that 
the best interests of their fellow-workmen will be served by 
having an independent organization. Hence the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America was formed and 
is successful. Very truly, 

A. R. TURNEY, 
Organizer, Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union No. 4, I. P. P. U. 

[If for ‘“‘craft’’? our correspondent will read ‘‘pressmen,”’ 

our meaning will be understood.—ED. ] 





THE TOURIST. 


To the Editor: GALESBURG, II1., September 4, 1893. 

Perhaps no faction in the ranks of our craft receives more 
consideration than does the tourist. Oftimes he is a much- 
abused person, but, perhaps, as a class they deserve all the cen- 
sure that is meted out to them. Having often thought I should 
add a few words to his already large fund of comments, it has 
been put off from time to time, until the action taken at the 
August meeting of No. 16 has incited me anew to express 
myself. 

The tourist is the direct cause of more trouble in our ranks 
than any other factor. He lands in a town and stays till after 
the meeting of the union (sometimes but a day or two), leaves 
before he is required to pay any local dues, but manages to get 
in his ‘‘dirty work’’ at the union meeting before leaving. He 
is always after a ‘‘snap,”’ as in the case of No. 16, and proceeds 
to legislate to suit his own case. Having a majority, composed 
of his own element and ‘‘square”’ men, it is an easy matter to 
stir up ill feeling and dissatisfaction, and pass laws to cause 
trouble in the city ; when this is done, he takes his card and 
goes to new pastures, leaving the resident men (who cannot 
get away) to fight the battle. Too often is thistrue. In my 
opinion, the cause of unionism would be advanced several 
notches were the international body to enact a law requiring 
that ‘‘no one shall vote on or have a voice in any subject 
brought before a local union unless he shall have been a mem- 
ber of said union at least three months immediately preceding 
such action. Provided this shall not apply to changes being 
considered in the laws of the International Typographical 
Union submitted to the referendum.”’ 

This may look ‘‘strong”’ to the tourist and his followers ; 
nevertheless all union men who have given thought to the 
matter can but admit that it would be better for our organiza- 
tion, for the reason that the tourist cannot be expected to know 
enough of the conditions existing in the city to use the best 
judgment, but uses his voice and vote to further his individual 
interests. That exceptions will be taken to the foregoing idea 
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of regulating the internal affairs of our unions is certain, but I 
firmly believe that were it made a part of our code we would 
have less clashing among ourselves, less trouble with our em- 
ployers, better representatives in the parent body, and a higher 
position in the opinion of the general public who are unfamil- 
iar with the facts of how many arbitrary measures are pro- 
mulgated. 

Give this thought unbiased consideration, fellow craftsmen, 


and see if there is not much truth in the above. 
UNIONIST. 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL CONTRACTS. 


To the Editor: HARRISBURG, Pa., September 9, 1893 

On pages 481 and 491 of September INLAND PRINTER com- 
ments are made on the peculiarities of prices for city printing 
for Lynn, Massachusetts, and Mobile, Alabama, in which latter 
case composition costing at scale rate $2 per page net is given 
to the municipality for $1.24. Perhaps the ‘‘evening-up”’ 
is done in much the same way as on the large contract for 
the state printing of Pennsylvania, on which the prices have 
been going down for a score of years, while the contractors 
have waxed richer and richer. The union scale in Harris- 
burg is $12 per week and 30 cents per 1,000ems. The wonderful 
“act” of the legislature which forms the law governing the 
state printing provides for a maximum rate on composition of 
60 cents per 1,000 ems, and 50 cents per token for presswork. 
Under the contract recently awarded, it is being done at 76 per 
cent below the maximum figures, or 14,4; cents per 1,000 ems for 
composition and 12 cents per token for presswork! The afore- 
said law presumably provides against “‘ fat,’’ or accidental double 
measuring, and the superintendent appointed to take care of 
the state’s interests declared that the contractor had observed 
the law, during a recent investigation, notwithstanding that a 
measuring up of one report alone upon the state scale showed 
a difference of over $2,000 between the price paid and what the 
scale called for. 

There is no reason why this thing will not go on until some- 
one bids for the work at ninety-nine per cent off the scale, and 
still makes a fortune on one four-year contract — unless, 
indeed, the law is revised in the interest of honorable dealing, 
and enforced on the contractors, which is the hope of 

CLOVER. 





OUTLANDISH FACED TYPE. 


To the Editor : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1893. 

Not very long since I saw in some typographical journal a 
suggestion that printers should give their views in regard to 
faces of type, etc. It is a fact, that one does not read every 
day articles containing the ideas printers may have of the types 
they use, and whether they are afraid to do so, or cannot spare 
the time, I do not know, though comments on defects in type 
faces should be justifiable. I do not wish to particularize any 
maker, but as one printer wrote me, ‘‘to do so some more, and 
he would give his hearty approval,’’ I desire to express my 
views. 

For instance, I will take “‘ Zig-Zag,’’ which is a combination 
of straight lines bordering on the rustic order, but the most 
outlandish letter I know of. ‘‘Quaint Roman” comes next on 
my list, as having nothing to make it desirable. Then 
‘“‘ Arbor,” a very heavy faced type, with a hanging hook on 
each letter, which gives a bad appearance and spoilsit. And 
there are other type, the enumeration of which would take up 
too much time and space. ‘Mikado’ might come under this 
head also, but it has the redeeming feature of a unique unifor- 
mity which makes it somewhat attractive. 

Many fonts have letters that do not look well, as cap. Y 
in ‘‘ Typothetz,” which is too like V ; cap. Y and broken-back 
cap. E in “Artistic,” and round E in “‘Atlanta.”” Some letters 
of ‘‘ Art Gothic,’’ which prevent its use as a cap. line. ‘‘Cen- 
tury”? and ‘“Kismet,” letters that are detrimental; ‘ Half- 
Tone,” some ; and so I could extend the list because of many 
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more. But I venture to say there are those who will dub mea 
‘* kicker,’’ and that no font would suit me. Yet I am not alone 
in this matter, as I have talked with fellow-craftsmen, A I 
printers, who hold nearly the same views; and there are fonts 
which are entirely ignored in an office because of these 
defects. 

If the outlandish is desirable, or thought to furnish attrac- 
tions to some, others of a more correct form (like two H’s in 
Mother Hubbard) should be supplied with the font to gratify 
the tastes of patrons, both in and out of the office. 

Let us have the opinion of others, and as there are new ones 
constantly coming out, a little forethought as to the appearance 
they will make in a job will also make them a joy to the 


printer. A. R. WHITING. 





H. M. IVES ON THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


To the Editor : TOPEKA, Kan., September 13, 1893. 
As throwing some light on the present complications in the 
pressman’s craft, I submit the following table, compiled from 
the reports of the International Typographical Union, showing 
annual increase and decrease of pressmen members from 1886 











to 1893: 
| No. Press- | 
No. mem- ‘men mem- - x Decrease 
Year, Pressmen'’s| bers of bers of. ae = > from 
*, Unions. |Pressmen’s) Composi- inL T 7 ivinus caer previous 
Unions. | _ tors’ a Te ‘| year. 
| Unions. 
| 
1886 27 1462 121 1583 Bee. Ui Saceecess 
1887 31 1830 220 *2032 Re (eee ee 
1888 33 1682 | 216 | cL aR, SSPE eS eA sso 134 
1889 38 1438 | 161 | M00: Bensteckhnawe 299 
1890 29 922, | 208s RESO) Abs sus) iceans 469 
1891 29 1256 165 1421 ape od oeecassos 
1892 22 1210 | 237 1447 aed Re eee 
1893 26 231 EU Bac ew maces 356 
| 








* The error in addition is in the report : 1830 +220=2050. 


Total decrease from 1887, 931. 

The 7ypographical Journal of August 15, 1893, gives a list 
of 310 compositors’ unions holding charters from the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and 26 pressmen’s unions. Of 
the compositors’ unions but 22 are in arrears for per capita tax, 
or seven per cent of the whole, while Io pressmen’s unions are 
in arrears, or thirty-seven per cent of the whole number. 

President Prescott, in his report for 1893, says, ‘‘ the most 

flagrant invasions of a pressman’s rights may be perpetrated 
in an office while the compositors and other crafts remain at 
work as though there was no infraction of union principles,” 
and Vice-president McFarland, in his report, says, ‘‘that it is 
.true in nearly every city in the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union that so long as composing rooms 
have been unionized it has not made a particle of difference 
whether any of the allied crafts in the office were unionized 
or not.” ; 

Now, I have adduced three facts, and, I think, when taken 
together they will warrant a conclusion. These facts may be 
stated : 

1. The International Typographical Union is not promoting 
the organization of the pressmen’s craft. 

2. Those pressmen now organized under the International 
Typographical Union are lukewarm in their allegiance and 
support. 

3. That the craft which, owing to its numbers, absolutely 
controls the International Typographical Union, never sacri- 
fices its own interests to promote the interests of the pressmen. 

Conclusion: The pressmen under the jurisdiction of the 
International Typographical Union should seek some other 
arrangement than the present one if they wish to secure the 
benefits which ordinarily accrue through craft organization. 

I might conclude with this conclusion ; but I do not wish 
to be understood as favoring the idea that the pressmen in the 
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International Union should sever their connection with that 
organization and join with the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union. 

It seems that pressmen have realized that their condition as 
an organized craft was not satisfactory and one faction have 
broken off from the International Typographical Union, and 
unfairly organized a Pressman’s International Union. I say 
that this is unfair for the reason that being bound by the con- 
stitution of the International Typographical Union they should 
have, in a regular manner, according to legal forms, sought a 
redress of grievances, and failing in this should have drawn up 
some formal statement of the reasons for leaving the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. ‘‘A decent respect for the 
opinions ”’ of the organized workingmen of the country, both 
inside and outside the typographical union, should have 
induced them to do this. Until they retrace their steps, not 
only the typographical union but every other trade union and 
the American Federation of Labor will consider them a body 
of unfair craftsmen. 

I have always understood that the compositors in the Inter- 
national Union would gladly, at any time, have formally con- 
ceded the right of the pressmen to a separate organization had 
a majority of them formally set up such a claim. But they 
have never done so; and those who have remained faithful, 
under the leadership of Mr. McFarland, are preparing to bring 
about an adjustment of their affairs inside of the International 
Typographical Union that will secure to them all that can be 
gained through a separate organization in the way of control 
of craft affairs, and will give them a better protection than 
can be secured through a separate organization, in that it 
gives them the financial backing of more than thirty thousand 
men instead of one or two thousand. 

It seems that unless some influential pressmen shall act on 
the suggestion of THE INLAND PRINTER, and propose a basis 
of settlement that shall be acceptable to all the pressmen and 
to the two unions, or unless the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union shall propose something to the International 
Typographical Union, that all hope of settlement is at an end 
and pressmen will have to continue to change their cards with 
each change of situation. 

The International Typographical Union, at the solicitation 
of the pressmen, has twice approached the International Press- 
men’s Union with proposals, not necessarily to unite pressman 
and compositor, but to unite pressman and pressman. The 
dissidents have either failed to comprehend or are incapable of 
comprehending the motives that have prompted the action 
of the compositors in these matters. I think it not inap- 
propriate to reproduce here the answers, minus caption and 
signatures, that have been returned to the two committees 
of the International Typographical Union that have sought 
a discussion and adjustment of the difference between the 
pressmen. 

The reply of 1891: 

Your proposition was placed before the convention, and after a thor- 
ough debate it was decided that it was not advisable to bind pressmen or 
pressmen’s unions to any obligations or compact with a body that has so 
notoriously ignored the rights of pressmen. 

The convention, however, declares itself anxious and willing to wel- 
come all pressmen and pressmen’s unions to its ranks, where it feels it can 
secure a better protection than is possible under any other organization. 


The reply of 1893: 

Your proposition was placed before the convention, and after a thor- 
ough debate it was decided that it was not advisable to bind pressmen or 
pressmen’s unions to any obligations or compact with the body you repre- 


sent. 
The convention declares itself anxious and willing to welcome all 


pressmen and pressmen’s unions to its ranks, where it feels they can 
secure a better protection than is possible under any other organization. 
A reading of these two replies will convince anyone that 
they were in each instance dictated by the same minds, and 
that in the two years all that had been learned was a certain 
degree of civility. H. M. IvEs, 




















ADVERTISEMENT RECORD FOR WEEKLY AND 
MONTHLY PAPERS. 

To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 15, 1893. 

In these days when advertisers wish changes made in their 
advertisements nearly as often as they appear, with preferred 
positions next to reading, top of column, back page, upper 
right-hand corner, every other week, monthly, first issue and 
third, and many more instructions too numerous to mention, 
the life of the average foreman is not a happy one. To keep 
track of all the advertisements with their multiform require- 
ments in an alive, up-to-date trade paper, where no deadheads 
are allowed, and mistakes are not passed by with complaisance 
by the management, requires a system which must be simple 
and accurate. Every foreman has some kind of record which 
he keeps, but as some of these may not be satisfactory, I present 
herewith the method which I have found to meet every require- 
ment, and which differs from other systems in that it covers two 
years instead of one. By referring to the table it will be seen 
that time begins on the left-hand and ends on the right-hand 
page. The Henry O. Shepard Company have a half page which 
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FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor : PARIS, France, September 6, 1893. 
Of the sixty newspapers daily published in Paris, it would 
be interesting to know how many pay their way. Several of 
them must be severely suffering from typographic tuberculosis, 
as they melt away, and when a sheet departs, it is never missed. 
Nor is a new-born welcomed with joy, though coming to sup- 
ply the historic ‘‘long-felt want.’’ Good judges say the sol- 
vent papers could be ‘counted on the fingers of one hand. A 
banker interested in ‘‘ bearing’’ or “‘ bulling’’ some stocks or 
scrips, or hinting a fault and hesitating dislike toward some 
financial establishment or a successful confrére, hires the nec- 
essary space for his financial lucubrations, and that vente keeps 
the ‘‘Thunderer” or the ‘‘Lightning’”’ afloat. As for the 
advertisements, when not bogus, they are, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between. Yet the tariff of charges— varying from 
40 cents to $4 per line—will be as gravely displayed as the 
notice, ‘‘ Rejected communications cannot be returned,’’ etc., 
etc. Of course, that scale of charges is kept merely for show. 
And the sales of the journal? These, like the peace of God, 
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RIGHT-HAND PAGE. 


runs weekly for a year, with back cover for position. Farmer, 
Little & Co’s ad. runs 26 e.o.w. with foundry ads. Marder, 
Luse & Co. runs 52 times, and has three ads. which are run in 
the order marked. To know which ad. is Nos. 1, 2 or 3, take 
proofs of them’ and mark the numbers on them, keeping the 
proofs on your desk for reference when marking paper. Barn- 
hart Bros. & Spindler have an ad. which appears in the first issue 
of each month. To find when an ad. expires it is only nec- 
essary to follow the line to the last marking, in the top of which 
column will be found the day and month. To find what ads. 
will expire on any given day, follow the date column down and 
all ads. which expire then will be found to be blank in all the 
columns to the right, and in addition may have the mark ex. 
over them. In opening the book you can tell at a glance when 
the ad. began, whether it runs weekly, e.o.w. or monthly, when it 
changes and when it expires. If an ad. is for an indefinite period, 
mark in the time column tf. instead of the number of issues. 
By binding the book between the years it balances the book so 
it looks well, and avoids the possibility of making any mistake 
as to the year. The book should beindexed. If for any reason 
the ad. is ordered out before the expiration of the contract, draw 
a pen or pencil through the unexpired portion. If an ad. is 
ordered till forbid, fill out the spaces as far as in your judgment 
it will run, and after the last mark make a small c to show that 
it is to be continued until ordered out. When the time of con- 
tract has expired and it is ordered continued, fill out the remain- 
ing blanks in line, and in ‘‘ Remarks”’ column state that it has 
This book is only intended for a weekly or 
HENRY HAHN. 


been continued. 
monthly publication. 





passeth all understanding. Beyond what the kiosques and 
other news stalls sell, the journals have no other clients. 

A printing trade journal protests against this selling of 
newspapers by the copy, whether at the stalls, or by bankers, 
whose lungs, or rather throats, seem to have been specially 
created to bawl out the names of the newspapers in the streets 
in a manner that would crack the very trumpet of fame. This 
rushing of papers, whose sixth edition precedes the first, to all 
appearances, with the latest hot, bubbling, and exciting news, 
set up with bill-poster headings across the whole page, the 
censor in question regards as ruinous commercially, and 
as destructive of all sound judging on passing events. He 
asserts French newspapers can only present progress and pros- 
perity by accepting subscribers, as in former days, and that the 
American and English fashion, of purchasing by the copy, be 
abandoned. Le Siécle is perhaps the only journal of impor- 
tance that must be subscribed for, or a single number to be 
bought at the office. It is the organ of the vintners. The pro- 
posed reform is that in operation in Berlin, where newspapers 
are not sold either by ‘‘ boys”’ in the streets, or at stalls. The 
papers are delivered to subscribers, and the ‘‘constant reader”’ 
never subscribes for a second or looks at a different journal ; 
he adheres to the newspaper his grandfather and grandmother 
took in; it formed the sheet for his cradle, and will perhaps 
line his coffin. 

The Tribunal of Cahors has just sentenced a news agent to 
one month’s imprisonment for abuse of confidence. The local 


journal claimed 1,700 francs for copies supplied ; the accused 


stated he was sold the paper at the price of 25 cents per 100 
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copies, hence they belonged to him, and that he was simply an 
ordinary debtor, not a delinquent. The court ruled he was the 
salaried agent of the paper, at the remuneration of 11% francs 
per 100 copies, which sums he could retain after accounting to 
the proprietors for the copies unsold. 

Printers, perhaps for the first time in their history, have 
had a “plank” of their own in the platform at the general 
elections. It consisted of plumping against every candidate 
who would not pledge himself to oppose the national printing 
office extending its business, to execute that portion of govern- 
ment work —blue books, official reports, etc.— which is at 
present given to many private firms by any department of the 
state that wishes to do so. This seems to be more a masters’ 
than a men’s question ; since the work must be executed, the 
‘‘chapels’”’ will not be weaned of worshipers. The national 
printing office has a charter, reserving to it the right to execute 
all work for the state; not being able, owing to insufficient 
plant, to print the government’s copy, private firms were 
employed to help ; having now enlarged premises, the national 
establishment insists on again doing all the printing for the 
state. A chartered right must be upheld till abrogated. If the 
national printing office charges too high, or does its work 
imperfectly ; or, if it indulges in cutting under prices, these are 
fair causes of complaint. 

The constituencies seem opposed to electing printers as 
deputies — they allow that honor to be monopolized by New 
Zealand. And printers are deeply interested in the questions 
of responsibilities in case of accidents, of apprenticeships and 
of typographical schools that some progressists would make 
obligatory. As to the employment of women and girls in 
printing offices, bookbinding, folding and the paper industries, 
beyond a certain number of hours daily, at night or on Sun- 
days, the main features of the law are upheld ; but their appli- 
cation will remain in the hands of the factory inspectors. The 
latter are empowered to accord, at busy epochs, extra hours for 
all hands, but never to exceed twelve; women and legally 
aged girls can work at night, 9 P.M. to 5 A.M., but not longer ; 
the inspectors, too, can accord permission for the hands to 
work, if necessary, on a Sunday. The great reform is that a 
maximum time has been fixed for labor in the case of women, 
girls and children, and the area of employment extended to 
attract supplemental hands, to the general benefit of the sex’s 
health. Senator Jules Simon is the enemy of women being 
employed in mill and workshop in any capacity ; their home 
should be their factory. That reform will not hold water. A 
girl cannot expect, for example, to have a thousand spindles 
to be set up in her garret abode. 

Mrs. Crawford, the distinguished and brilliant Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Dazly News, and the sparkling con- 
tributor to so many leading reviews on social and general 
subjects, has experienced a great bereavement. Being also 
French correspondent for the New York 7ribune, this lady is 
as well known and appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic 
as on this. Her only daughter, a most distinguished young 
lady, aged nineteen, went to Switzerland in company with Mr. 
Bunting, the proprietor-editor of the Contemporary Review, 
his family and several friends, to attend the conference of the 
churches. A fortnight ago Miss Crawford and some young 
ladies went to bathe in the Oberalpsee Lake. Though an 
excellent swimmer the young lady was seized with congestion 
and sank like astone. A brave Franco-Hibernian clergyman 
named Patrick, observing the danger, at once plunged in, 
clothes and all, but could only rescue a lifeless body. Knowing 
the deceased from infancy, I can well attest that she gave more 
than promise of inheriting all her talented mother’s abilities, 
and that Conan Doyle recently bore witness to that fact in 
public. 

There is a tendency of large public bodies to not only exe- 
cute their own printing, but to tout for orders, against the gen- 
eral trade, and at cutting under prices. This is naturally 
creating much irritation and confusion ; they employ often lads 
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from the professional school to perform men’s work, thus mak- 
ing confusion more confounded. The /Pompes Funébres, or 
General Undertaker’s Company, a municipal monopoly, now 
prints obituary invitations, and returning thanks or mortuary 
cards — a very important branch of business for the jobwork 
room. I have been told that one of the monster dry goods 
stores, in order to attract customers, presents as a free gift a 
box of assorted letter paper and envelopes, with name, address, 
initials or crest printed thereon, to all clients purchasing $3 
of goods. 

During the elections, printers have had a ‘‘fat”’ time, espe- 
cially in poster work. The matter was carefully set up—for the 
slightest error would be big with the fate of Cato and of Rome; 
but there was a complete absence of originality and of variety 
in type. Talent seems to have been concentrated solely on the 
color of the paper and the length of the sheet —the latter as 
long as a Sinologic manuscript and apparently running from 
the wall to the endless web on the machine. An excellent 
occasion was lost for the exercise of artistic type ingenuity, and 
the latter from the mere novelty would catch more cynical 
voters than all the declarations of candidates to present slices 
of the moon to the electors, and the reformation of the uni- 
verse to insure the happiness of local constituents. 

A statue in the form of a fountain, surmounted by his bust, 
is to be erected to Pierre Larousse, in his native village of 
Touc. ‘The deceased was the originator, printer and publisher 
of the famous Dictionnaire du XIXeme Siécle, a vast omnium 
gatherum of every kind of information, useful, but lacking in 
method, and deficient in ‘‘ boiling down’”’ ability. The articles 
being unsigned, possess less reliance, and hence diminished 
authority. Larousse was a man of extraordinary energy; he 
lived like a hermit and worked like a horse. He was a school- 
master, burrowed his way up, and with the proceeds of his 
educational publications commenced his encyclopedia, and 
founded a very extensive printing establishment for its exclu- 
sive publication, and that is still in full activity. Larousse died 
in 1875. The late M. Mame, the great Catholic publisher of 
Tours, is also to have his monument. 

Everything is taxed in France before even you come into 
the world and after you quit it. The humble employers of 
labor have not much capital, and when they require additional 
hands to execute a pressing command they do not advertise 
nor print a poster. They write their ‘‘want’’ on a half-sheet 
of letter paper, or the interior back of an old envelope and 
wafer it up near the prisons or factories, etc., where the work- 
ing public most do congregate. These manuscript posters, for 
whose writing some broken-down candidate for the president- 
ship of France makes a specialty, evaded thus the two-cent 
stamp —there was the point of the economy —per bill; no 
‘“‘printer’s’’? name being attached, no responsibility could be 
fixed, and the Excise could not dream of prosecuting the bene- 
fiter, who in addition would express astonishment at such an 
occurrence. Well, for the future, no tax will be levied on this 
poor man’s publicity. Many of the advertisers were undoubt- 
edly well-intentioned, as they frequently placed the value of 
the impost on the announcement in the form of a two-cent 
‘obliterated ’’ postage stamp. No wonder France has a heavy 
national debt. EDWARD CONNER. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
REPORT. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., September 4, 1893. 

At the last meeting of the Suburban Press Association, the 
president, George M. Whitaker, of the New England Farmer, 
read a paper on what constitutes a good newspaper report. 
The paper was a narration of some of the experiences of the 
writer as one of a committee appointed by the state board of 
agriculture of Missouri to act as a judge of reports of some 
farmers’ institutes in that state, three prizes having been offered 
to the local papers for the best reports. To weed out a great 


























majority of the reports submitted was a comparatively easy 
matter, but when it came to making a selection from the best 


half-dozen or so, the work was more severe. Some of the 
reports were extremely full, but marred by poor English. One 
paper introduced a well written and complete report occupying 
two pages with only one headline, and that of nonpareil bold- 
face capitals. Each of the several newspapers in the best half- 
dozen excelled in some one particular, rendering a decision 
very difficult. Finally, the essayist strove to reach a decision 
by adopting a scale of points and then judging the reports 
according to that scale. Consequently the following was 
decided upon after much deliberation : 


IA ON 28 oie poe saa Nees od alec ea S Fb 6s Wale ans chia e oa rasalguieies con 50 
Typographical merit, headlines, cross head, etc...............0eees ee eens 25 
PCCM orcs 5c os Ric is co ke Uoieeaciel ap Un Se ene bie? cn ea oer aun wah baat ke 20 

Bits of description, play of fancy or imagination, not strictly a part of 
MINE SOURS aig 5's co cS phesRerraaeeW en Welse Ses e ee Tedln tek ateub eS ae Cher ce ateles 5 
100 


Judging the reports on this scale of points, Mr. Whitaker 
arrived at a verdict and found that he agreed with the three 
other judges in the main, but in two particulars was at wide 
variance from them. He ranked first a paper that none of 
the other judges mentioned in the first four, presumably on 
account of the high value which he attached to headlines and 
other typographical effects. The report was not so complete in 
length as those published in some of the other papers, but it 
was admirably fitted with headlines which, in his opinion, 
placed it as a whole ahead of other papers with more complete 
reports. It began with three heads; the first was a full line 
and had two heads under it, each making a line and a half; a 
double leaded general introduction followed, and then the 
reports of the different lectures, each having two heads, the 
first occupying about half a line and the subordinate head 
under it a line and a half. 

The paper which was awarded the second prize was not 
included in Mr. Whitaker’s first nine, but was the best in the 
opinion of one of the judges. This was very full and com- 
plete, but was scored low by the essayist because of poor head- 
lines and many grammatical errors. A report of twenty-two 
columns began with heads occupying only an inch and a 
quarter, set in pamphlet title-page style, the first one being 
roman caps of the same size as the body letter of the article. 
In the introduction was this sentence, which is a sample of 
many others : 

‘‘It was back somewhere in the fifties that the board was 
first organized. ‘Then the work done was limited. They hold- 
ing two or three meetings in course of a year. It moved along 
in this manner for about ten years, but the appropriations made 
were such that the situation was not bettered much.”’ 


What constitutes a good newspaper report ? F. X. 





EIGHTY million dollars in bills were received at Atlanta a 
day or two ago, according to a recent issue of the Savannah 
News. The mammoth packages of money filled five large dry- 
goods boxes, and making in all more than a dray load. None 
of the bills were current, however, as they represent “ nothing 
on God’s earth now, and naught in the waters below it.’’ They 
were Confederate bills of the rarest type. The huge pile of 
genuine Confederate money was shipped from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the former capital of the Confederacy, and is now the 
property of Charles D. Barker, No. 90 South Forsyth street, 
Atlanta. The money is of every denomination issued by the 
departed nation, and in the big collection are bills of the rarest 
type. There are bills issued during every year of the war. 
Thousands of them are very valuable as relics, but the great 
number of them Mr. Barker has on hand will make them so 
common as to bring but little on the market. This $80,000,000 
of Confederate money has been all along supposed to have 
been destroyed. This is undoubtedly the largest lot of Confed- 
erate money in the world. 
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MR. HENRY JOWETT. 


BY H. WOOD SMITH. 


R. HENRY JOWETT is one of the best known and 

most respected men in the English printing trade. 

His recent appointment as examiner to the City and 

Guilds of London Institute proves also that he is one of the 
best printers, or he would not have received this honor. He is 
a thoroughly practical business man whose courtesy, kindly 
sympathy and generosity have endeared him to a very large 
circle of friends. Mr. Jowett is still in the prime of life, having 
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been born in London in 1843. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
George Watson, and after a brief engagement with Mr. Richard 
Clay the elder, he returned into the service of Mr. Watson to 
take the management of the composing room. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Watson, soon afterward, his son and Mr. Walter 
Hazell went into partnership and continued the business. 
About this time the idea of a country branch was considered, 
partly with the view to economy and partly to give scope to 
Mr. Hazell’s views of working under healthier conditions than 
it is possible to obtain in London. A disused silk mill was 
leased at Aylesbury, and Mr. Jowett was selected to engineer 
the new venture. This was in 1867, and from that time to the 
present, owing in a very great extent to the ability and energy 
of Mr. Jowett, the business has continued to grow rapidly 
until the staff, which at starting numbered about half a dozen 
hands, now reaches nearly four hundred. The old mill soon 
proved insufficient, and first one magnificent structure and 
then another, still more elaborate and convenient, had to be 
erected to meet the demands of the ever-growing business. In 
both cases the firm were their own builders and many responsi- 
bilities naturally fell to Mr. Jowett. In addition to being the 
manager of this large printing establishment of Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, Mr. Jowett finds time to indulge in various 
other pursuits. As a contributor to various magazines and 
newspapers, especially on the technique of printing, and as 
editor of Hazell’s Magazine —a unique publication — he has 
been highly successful. His lectures on technical subjects are 
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models of their kind and are always well attended by appreci- 
ative audiences. Mr. Jowett takes an active interest in the 
well-being of those under him, and to this may be attributed 
the success which has attended the firm’s efforts to afford 
instruction and amusement to their employés. Himself a 
capital actor, he has for many years past presented high-class 
plays at the Corn Exchange, Aylesbury, before crowded audi- 
ences. A marked feature of these entertainments is that all 
the actors and actresses are drawn from the staff, whom Mr. 
Jowett drills for the purpose in after hours. Mr. Jowett, how- 
ever, never neglects his arduous duties as a manager, always 
giving them the first place in his attention. Asa printer he 
is thoroughly practical and quite at home in every branch of 
the trade. For the last seventeen years all the published 
works of Professor Ruskin have passed through Mr. Jowett’s 
hands and received his personal supervision, the result being 
that a most cordial relationship exists between the professor 
and himself. Asa manager he is very popular with the staff, 
as was evidenced by the kindly tokens and expressions of 
good will which were presented to him when he went in 1887 
on a visit to America, and more recently on the occasion of his 
‘silver wedding.’’ Indeed, during the whole quarter of a cen- 
tury of his management there has scarcely been a hitch or 
misunderstauding with the staff, owing, no doubt, to his cour- 
teous manner and the high sense of fairness which is to be 
traced in all his actions. His business life furnishes an excel- 
lent example to the young printer of what may be accomplished 
by conscientious application to duty, and the proper utilization 
of talents and opportunities. In connection with Mr. Jowett’s 
recent appointment as examiner to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, it is interesting to note that many of the 
reforms in the examinations for which he has been contending 
ever since 1888, when he first began lecturing on the subject, 
have at last been conceded, and Mr. Jowett may accordingly be 
congratulated upon the recognition of his sound practical sug- 
gestions, and the institute upon securing the active cooperation 
of such an all-round practical printer, scholar and gentleman. 





MAKING FUN OF A TENNESSEEAN. 


That an American should offer to reform our orthography is 
about the most unkindest cut of all. We bear with “check” 
(for cheque), ‘‘ theater,’’ ‘‘ program,”’ ‘‘ labor,’’ ‘‘ neighbor,’’ and 
other offshoots of the language known as ‘United States,”’ 
which have found a resting place in our halfpenny press ; but 
the powers preserve us from a general reformation on these 
lines! Much more from one that would inflict upon us thir- 
teen vowels, and would rename the whole of our consonants 
to rhyme with Tae Pae. That is the new philanthropic scheme 
of J. I. D. Hind, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
who says that it is a shame unto us, and an offense unto our 
school children, that we should have twenty ways of spelling 
the a in “‘lae,’’, twenty-four for the e in ‘‘ meet,’’ twenty-six for 
the ain “all”? and thirty-four for short accented a. Well, so it 
may be; but we ask any impartial critic whether the case is 
bettered by the following orthography, and whether he agrees 
that ‘‘a printed page of this has no very familiar look”’: 


SOUNDZ AT IEVNING. 
[Goldsmith.] 


Dhe sobur hurd dhat loed tu miet dher yung, 

Dhe noizy gies dhat gabbl’d o’r dhe puel, 

Dhe plaeful cildren just let lues from skuel, 

Dhe waac-dog’z vois dhat baed the hwispring weind, 
And dhe loud laaf dhat spoek dhe vacant meind ; 
Dhies aul in swiet konfyuzhun saut dhe shaed, 

And fild iec pauz dhe neitingael had maed. 


—Fali Mall Budget. 





“Pa,” said little Johnny, ‘“here’s a piece in the paper 
about ‘ Parasites.’ What are they?”’ 

“ Paris-ites, my boy, are people who live in Paris. I think 
you ought to know that, and you in the third reader!” 


LEONARD LESTER. 


S the designer of the cover page and headpieces of the 
A new volume of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Leonard 
Lester, artist and illustrator, has shown no mean speci- 
men of his skill. Mr. Lester is an Englishman by birth, and 
began his art studies in the North of England in connection 
with the South Kensington School of Fine Arts. In 1889 he 
came to America, and for some years was engaged with the 
firm of Teachenor & Bartberger, of Kansas City, whose fine 
work has frequently been mentioned in these columns. Mr. 
Lester, appreciating the advantages of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion some months ago, sought Chicago for further study and 
improvement. His taste and inclination is toward landscape 
painting and magazine illustrating, of which latter we hope to 
present some specimens of his work in the near future. Two 
designs from wash drawings specially prepared by Mr. Lester 
will be found on another page of this issue. The gracefulness 
and freedom which he displaysin his designs is appreciated by 
his wide circle of clients, who find their ideas, however crude 
and ill-conceived, areas far as possible sympathized in a happy 
manner by Mr. Lester’s taste and skill. An earnest desire to 
meet the wishes of a customer, without the intrusion of personal 
preferences, makes many friends for Mr. Lester and permanent 
customers. 





THE EXHIBIT OF T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN. 


HE view in Machinery hall selected for this number is 
an excellent representation of an exhibit which attracts 
much attention and is of special interest to World’s Fair 

visitors —that of Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, makers of 
bookbinders’ machinery, New York and Chicago. It comprises 
a full line of their celebrated hand and self-clamp cutters and 
book trimmers ; large four-rod embosser and inker, one of the 
most powerful embossers ever built for bookbinderies, having 
the latest improved multi-color inking attachment that will 
print and blend any number of colors at once with the most 
perfect results ; and large-size arch embosser on which they are 
stamping wood souvenirs, the wood blocks being compressed 
just one-half at a single impression, leaving the cuts of the 
buildings in bold relief and as perfect as if cut by hand, a 
striking demonstration of the immense power of the machine. 
Besides these they also show a large line of rotary board cut- 
ters, binders’ shears, lever embossers, roller and job backers, 
standing presses of all sizes, case smoothers, foot and power 
round-corner cutters, etc. One particular point which the 
Sheridan Company makes is that every machine in their 
exhibit is manufactured by them, a fact that undoubtedly 
proves that they are large manufacturers of this class of ma- 
chinery. Their display is said to be the most extensive of any 
concern exhibiting at the Fair in that particular line, and is 
well worth a most careful examination. The finish and general 
effect of all the machines is such as to attract special notice, 
but from information given out at the exhibit the visitor will 
learn that it is only a fair sample of all the work turned out by 
this well-known firm, no special attention to polish or orna- 
mentation having been given any machine. The printer or 
bookbinder who comes to the Fair and fails to see this exhibit 
will certainly regret it. The location is given below cut on 
opposite page. 

THE following advertisement, clipped from a London paper, 
shows what the Salvation Army is doing to help the paper 
trade, the poor, and keep the streets clean: “The Salvage 
Brigade of the ‘Darkest England Scheme’ will be glad to 
collect daily (or as often as may be desired, from any part of 
London and suburbs) all kinds of waste paper, cuttings, string, 
etc. Sacks supplied free. A post card or letter addressed to 
the Social Wing, Salvation Army, will insure full particulars by 
return of post, or the visit of a private representative if 
required. 
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BOOKBINDING MACHINERY EXHIBIT O 


Location, Section 34, Column P, 35, 


FT. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN. 


Machinery Hall Annex, World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS — HAROLD R. HEATON. 


BY F. PENN, 


EADERS of the Chicago Sunday Tribune have their fancy 
R tickled by the quaintly burlesque ribbon of illustrations of 
events of the week which has been a popular feature of that 
paper for a considerable time. The signature of ‘“‘H. R. H.”’ is 
associated in every appreciative readers’ 
mind with the humor of the sketches, 
models of that class of newspaper work, 
and I have personal knowledge that 
these illustrations by Mr. H. R. Heaton 
have made the Sunday Tribune a 
favorite with many readers. 
At the request of the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


CONGRESS oF 





regarding him- 
self, and I trust in using them so directly 
he will pardon my deviating from my 
original purpose, convinced that the 
verbatim notes cannot be improved upon Ja 
by me. eth 

‘“‘T was born,’ said Mr. Heaton, 
“during the latter part of the civil war, in Southern Illinois (in 
‘Egypt,’ if you please), in a small town where my parents were 
temporarily located. I was escorted away from that town at 
the age of six weeks, and have never seen 
it since. My father was English born ; my 
mother came from the Robertsons of Vir- 
ginia. I lived in New York some fourteen 
years. Then I lived in a small Illinois 
village for several years, afterward going to 
the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, where the 
little talent which I suppose I naturally had 
was trained in the regular academic way. 

“Tt was then my ambition and purpose 
to continue my studies in Paris and aspire 
to ‘high art.’ But an inviting opening, with 
a tempting and regular salary, lured me 
from the straight and steep path of ‘high art’ into the broader 
and less difficult field of newspaper illustration. So I accepted 
an offer from the (then) Missouri Republican, of St. Louis, 
where I remained until December, 1887, 
at which time I came to the Chicago 
Tribune, where I have since been con- 
tinuously employed. As to early talent, 
the few relics which remain in exist- 
ence and have come under my critical 
observation, have not inspired me with 
especial gratification. I remember 
being fond of drawing pictures, perhaps 
rather more while it was play than 
since it has become business. When a 
youngster in school, and not absorbed 
by my books, my teacher used to permit me to draw on the 
blackboard — perhaps as a lesser of two evils. I have reason 
to believe these pictorial evolutions of my 
mental activity were anxiously watched as 
they grew. I know they were sometimes 
suddenly terminated. 

“For a long time after adopting newspaper 
work I persisted in informing my superiors 
that I was zof a ‘ cartoonist,’ and that serious 
work was my forte. The constant demand 
for cartoons and caricatures seemed to 
develop in me something of a facility in 
drawing them. Although I have no doubt 
', there are plenty of people who still deem my 
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earlier attitude the correct one. A few year. ago I visited 
Europe. My experiences abroad are not remarkable, simply 


those of a man 
with a good deal pe 
of enthusiasm 
and feeling for 
the romantic who 
avoids the beaten conven- 
tional highways of travel, 
and follows the less convenient 
i 


but far more interesting roads 
through the country sides and 
among the rural peoples of 
Europe. 

““T was especially pleased 
with Gibraltar, and I hope to 
go there again next spring, for 
the reason that, aside from its 
own peculiarly picturesque qualities it makes a good 
central point for an artist on a sketching tour, the 
most romantic part of medizeval Spain being easily accessi- 
ble therefrom on one side—and the coior, the indescribable 
charm of Oriental life as 
it exists along the north- 
ern coast of Africa on the 
other.”’ 

The accumulated 
sketches of the character 
accompanying this arti- 
cle are of perpetual interest to 
Mr. Heaton’s numerous friends, 
and in compliance with their 
solicitations it is his intention 
before long to reproduce a 
collection of the best of them in book 
form. These drawings will form a 
pictured record of the more important 
events which have transpired during 
the past two years, and, from the 
amusing character of the sketches, 
will be the occasion, no doubt, of much retrospection and 
interesting anecdote — always provided that Mr. Heaton will 
find time from his many business engagements to carry out 
the plan. 











COLORED INSERT OF THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD 
COFIPANY. 


HE colored insert shown in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be interesting to our readers, as showing 
the results which may be attained on the printing press 

where proper plates are prepared to imitate in a fairly efficient 
manner the work done by a lithographer. The design and 
plates were made by Mr. George Reese, 600 Wells street, Chi- 
cago, and the printing executed by the firm whose name 
appears upon the sheet. The key plate is engraved upon litho- 
graphic stone, transferred to zinc and etched in the regular 
way. One of the principal advantages of this process is that 
the plates for this work can be made at a nominal price and 
the cost of colorwork, as compared with regular lithographing, 
very materially reduced. Mr. Reese has made a study of this 
process for many years and claims that by his method a highly 
colored and more attractive effect can be produced on a print- 
ing press than upon a lithographing machine, for the reason 
that no water is used to deaden the color. The plates made by 
this process can be run with very little difficulty, and accurate 
register is easily obtained. The method is especially recom- 
mended where designs are to be embossed. He anticipates in 
the near future showing samples of imitation crayon litho- 
graphic work in these pages. Mr. Reese will be pleased to 
correspond with printers desiring to do work in this line and 
also furnish sketches. 




















THE McINDOE CYLINDER JOB PRESS. 


ISITORS to Machinery hall at the World’s Fair could not 

\ have failed to notice the novel form of printing press 
exhibited by McIndoe Brothers, of Boston, Massachu- 

setts, a cut of which is shown herewith. The machine is capa- 
ble of producing the finest class of work, combined with high 
speed, if necessary, for the ordinary grades—=in fact, a press 
that can turn out a// classes of illustrated or commercial print- 
ing at any range of speed, according to the ability of the 
operator. The machine embodies a number of essential points, 
readily recognized by all first-class printers, not to be found 
in any other press now on the market, and a brief men- 
tion of some of them will prove of interest. The frame is 


made of one solid piece of iron, no bolts or screws being 





used, and contains all the mechanism of the machine. This 
frame rests on a base which is also made in one piece, 
strongly ribbed, and complete in itself. The advantage of this 
unusually strong frame and base is readily apparent. The 
swinging tooth, a diagram of which is shown, is one of the 
most useful and important parts of the press, for by its use the 
machine can be run at an extremely high rate of speed. At 
the beginning of the stroke the tooth swings up and engages 
with the roll, and the forward movement of the bed brings the 
tooth of the cylinder gear and rack into mesh. As soon as the 
first tooth of the cylinder gear engages with 
the rack, the swinging tooth drops down 
level with the surface of the rack where it 
remains until it is returned to the first posi- 
tion. The running gears are made after 
the pattern of the stop-cylinder form of 
construction, and the rolling gear is 
placed above the center line of the large 
driving gear to insure perfect and even 
motion of the bed. The latter is made 
extra thick and heavily ribbed in order to 
sustain the great strain without the slightest 
spring, and passes over four wide rolls at the contact of impres- 
sion. The cylinder is very heavy, and ribbed diametrically and 
horizontally. The shaft is solid steel three inches in diameter, 
the cylinder being shrunk on before the printing surface is 


turned. The ink plate is 
ve ads CARRE E 


a simple and _ valuable : 


device for distributing the 
THE INK PLATE, 








THE SWINGING 
TOOTH. 


ink without the aid of 
angle rollers, its position 
changing alternately and 
the form rollers acting as distributors in addition to their work 
of rolling the form. To assist in feeding the press an auxiliary 
set of grippers is provided to carry the sheet under the cylinder, 
enabling the operator to run the press at a higher rate of speed 
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and at the same time have more time to place the sheet to the 
gauges. A number of points of excellence in the press which 
cannot be elaborated on in a notice of this length, are the 
simple tympan adjustment, the interchangeable rollers, the 
fountain adjustment and the automatic double roll. The 
weight of the press is 4,000 pounds, and its maximum speed 
2,500 impressions per hour. Size of bed, 16 by 24 inches, and 
printed matter 14 by 22 inches. We regret that space forbids 
a more extended notice, and can only advise printers inter- 
ested to see the press at the Fair or send to the home office for 
particulars. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT PRINTER. 


Cage colonial life of Mr. Samuel Costall, the new govern- 
ment printer for the colony of New Zealand, is unique 
in the history of the craft as it applies to the civil ser- 
vice, and, compared to the system which prevails in the 
American service, in some respects remarkable. Entering 
the government printing office, 
Wellington, in 1869, as a com- 
positor, Mr. Costall worked his 
way up gradually through such 
grades as printer, clerk, pub- 
lisher and accountant, until he 
rose to the high place of chief 
clerk and accountant, which 
office ranked next to the gov- 
ernment printer, and so long 
and sq well had Mr. Costall 
filled the latter office that there 
are many people who have 
forgotten that he ever was “at 
case.”’ 

Born in the year 1840, in 
that English town in Lin- 
colnshire which has given the 
name to the ‘hub of the uni- 
verse ’’ (Boston, to wit), Samuel 
Costall during his school days 
had no family claims (willy-nilly) put before him as to the 
choice of a trade, it not being foreordained that because his 
father “‘ followed the nick ’’ therefore the son should go and do 
likewise. Mr. Costall péve was a saddle and harness maker, 
and two of his sons became printers. At the age of fourteen 
years Master Samuel became an apprentice to the ‘art pre- 
servative of all arts,’’ the Provincial office, Boston, holding said 
indentures, which stated that during a term of six years such 
apprentice, under the eye and will of his master, or such mas- 
ter’s servants, should faithfully serve his employer, who, on his 
part, undertook to instruct his apprentice in all that is con- 
tained in the term “‘ practical printing ’’ ; and so it came about 
that, Master Samuel having proved ‘‘a willing, faithful and 
intelligent apprentice,” he finished his time with a goodly store 
of knowledge of composing and presswork, as well as some 
experience in wholesale and retail stationery and books. It 
was his knowledge in the last named branch which stood him 
in such good stead years afterward in the colony. After work- 
ing a short time at case in York, Journeyman Costall decided 
to emigrate, and as the land in the antipodes, known by the 
peculiar name of New Zealand, was attracting some attention 
in England at that time, this energetic specimen of a British 
printer decided in 1861 to make for the colony in the under- 
world. Wellington was his choice of ports, nor was his choice 
at fault, for although the city was not then the capital of the 
colony, in 1864 the seat of government was removed from 
Auckland, and Wellington got the pride of place. 

Arriving in New Zealand after a three months’ voyage, Mr. 
Costall found things printerian in a very ‘‘early’’ stage. Dur- 
ing the years 1862 to 1869, he held cases on the Wellington 
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Independent, the Nelson Examiner, the Colonist and the 
Evening Mail (Nelson). Printers were scarce in those days, 
times were good, the gold fever throughout Australasia was 
drawing comps. from case to claim, and a steady typo was a 
jewel. 

It was the year 1869 that brought the flood which has led 
on to our subject’s good fortune —he of course doing what 
every man must do to bear out the truth of the immortal poet’s 
axiom — for in that year he joined the composing staff of the 
government printing office, in which service he has spent the 
best years of his life, and in this year of 1893 he has reaped the 
reward of faithful service by receiving from the government 
his appointment to the full control of the office, the vacancy 
having been caused by the recent sudden decease of the first 
government printer of the colony (Mr. George Didsbury). 

The new government printer has proved in the past that 
organization is not an unknown quality with him, and as the 
work of the office is rapidly growing, he will never be found 
wanting in meeting his emergencies. A glance at his features 
will show that ‘‘the practical’ will not suffer, while discrimina- 
tive taste is noticeable. Note, too, how strongly “‘ firmness”? is 
marked. The likeness is “to the life,’? and progressists in 
the craft will be pleased to notice the badge in the buttonhole 
—the “bit of blue.’’ Mr. Costall is a warm advocate of prohi- 
bition, as well as a man of strong religious convictions, his 
voice being frequently heard from both pulpit and platform, 
upon which he is a fluent speaker. In such good works Mr. 
Costall has an able and energetic coworker in his wife, Mrs. 
Costall being an ex-president of the Wellington Branch of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Mr. Costall has very decided opinions upon tasty printing, 
and consequently when the writer of this sketch brought under 
his notice a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, he was delighted, 
expressing pleasure at seeing such a grand journal, which he 
declared to be ‘‘ the finest printing journal ’’ he had ever seen, 
adding ‘‘and I have been a constant subscriber to the British 
Printer.” 

During conversation the writer said: ‘‘ Mr. Costall, do you 
think the compositor of today is more intelligent than the 
compositor of your recollections of the early days?”’ ‘‘As a 
rule, no,’’ was the reply. ‘‘The apprentice is not taught the 
essential principles underlying his profession, either scientific- 
ally or artistically — and very few apply themselves to acquire 
these.’ These words, coming as they do from an authority, 
are well worthy the weightiest consideration of every printer, 
but more especially of all apprentices now ‘“‘ undergoing time.”’ 

For the purpose of giving some idea of the growth of the 
New Zealand government printing office, the writer has com- 
piled a table of comparison between the years 1868 and 1893, 
the figures being supplied by the printing and stationery 
department. The following is the 


TABLE OF WORK DONE. 


YEAR. PAGES. COPIES. | VALUE. | RECEIPTS. 











NO. OF HANDS. 
HOB. 0056s 15,520 4,264,325 $57,280 BeaeG> 4. |. asesae 
J Sel aes 30,500 45,388,000 205,455 61,475 270 














Concerning the quality of the work turned out of the gov- 
ernment printing office with the government printer’s imprint 
thereon, the writer has no hesitation in saying that the book- 
work will bear comparison with that of the best printing offices 
of the world. 





HIS OFFSPRING. 


‘“My pigmy counterpart,” the poet wrote 
Of his dear child, the darling of his heart ; 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s throat 
That set it up—‘‘My pig my counterpart.’’ 
— Antony Chekyl, in Harper's Weekly. 


W. B. CONKEY. 


S an example of persistent effort crowned by success the 
A career of Mr. W. B. Conkey, the principal of the firm of 
W. B. Conkey & Co., concessionaires for the World’s 
Fair catalogues, is interesting and instructive. Mr. Conkey is 
a native of Stirling, Ontario, Canada — born in that town in 
1858. Hecame to Chicago at the 
age of fourteen, and a year later 
began to learn the business of 
bookbinding with the firm of 
Shea Smith & Co. In 1877 he 
began business for himself, and 
step by step increased his estab- 
lishment, taking advantage of the 
needs of the trade to cater to it in 
every imaginable way. Making a 
specialty of pamphlet binding and 
all classes of hurried work, for 
which his great personal energy 
and vitality especially fitted him, 
he built up a large business. As might be expected Mr. 
Conkey was frequently solicited to take charge of jobs of print- 
ing, and to meet this demand in 1889 a printing plant was 
added and spread in size with surprising rapidity. The estab- 
lishment is at present a perfect hive of industry, with 1,300 
employés and a payroll of $10,000 weekly. Personally, Mr. 
Conkey is a good specimen of energetic western progressive- 
ness. Unsparing of his own efforts he has little patience with 
dawdling or incompetence. 








THE LION OF LUCERNE. 


EAUTIFULLY situated at the northwest end of Lake 
B Lucerne, Switzerland, lies the interesting and romantic 
town of Lucerne, chief city of the canton of that name, 
a point visited by many tourists making the tour of the con- 
tinent. The magnificent views of mountain, hill and lake, the 
ancient walls with their octagonal towers, the Rathhaus, 
adorned with wood carving and quaint pictures, the libraries, 
possessing the most complete and important collection of docu- 
ments connected with the history of Switzerland during the 
Middle Ages, the ancient and modern bridges, the churches 
and the museunis with relics of great historic interest, all prove 
attractions which none who visit Lucerne fail to examine with 
much pleasure and profit. But aside from those mentioned 
above, the town contains one object of genuine artistic interest 
—the colossal lion designed to commemorate the men of the 
Swiss guard who fell in the defense of the Tuileries of Paris on 
August 10, 1792, and shown in the illustration on the opposite 
page. The idea, which might easily have led an inferior artist 
into extravagance and vulgarity, was well suited for the simple 
and manly genius of Thorwaldsen, who supplied the model, 
and although the execution is necessarily somewhat rude, the 
effect is touching and impressive. Carved from the solid rock 
the figure stands in bold relief, a faithful likeness of the king 
of beasts, and challenges by its startling reality the attention 
of every beholder. 


SHE PANTS FOR FAME! 


For the privilege of wearing trousers the French government 
charges women a tax of from $10 to $12 a year. This by no 
means gives every woman who is willing to pay the tax a right 
to wear trousers. The government, instead, confers the right 
as a tribute to great merit. Trousers are, in fact, a sort of dec- 
oration given to women as the ribbon of the legion of honor is 
given tomen. The only women to whom has been granted the 
right to wear trousers are George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, Mme. 
Dieulafoy, the Persian archeologist; Mme. Foucault, the 
bearded woman, and two feminine stonecutters, Mme. Fourreau 
and La Jeannette. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETZ MEETING, 1893. 


F the United Typothetz had been organized for social pur- 
poses only, its meeting for 1893 could be regarded with the 
highest satisfaction by the members. The local society 

had prepared an attractive programme, and, indeed, the time 
and place of holding the meeting, as well as the condition of 
business, precluded the probability that matters of special 
import would come before the convention and the likelihood 
that minor affairs would deeply engage the attention of the 
visitors. 

President Woodward evidently anticipated that there would 
be difficulty in maintaining organization during the sessions, 
for in his address he has this to say : 

There is so much on every hand to lure away the delegates from the 
meetings, that it would be well to ask of them, in advance, prompt and 
faithful attention to the duties of the session. While no imperative emer- 
gency presents itself for consideration, there are several important questions 
to discuss, and I ask and expect a full house at each session. We can save 
much valuabie time by strict attention to business, by avoiding useless dis- 
cussion on trivial questions, and by attending to the real business of the ses- 
sion promptly and intelligently. Let us prove to our contemporaries at 
home by our journal of proceedings that the business of the convention has 
not suffered, though we are surrounded by temptations for truant playing 
that would entice the gods from a feast. 


The first session was called to order by Mr. C. H. Blakely, 
at 1:30, Tuesday, September 19. The meeting place was the 
hall at the east end of the Colonnade in the World’s Fair 
grounds. 

Mr. P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago, made the speech of wel- 
come to the visitors. The speaker was in a happy mood, and 
his eloquence and wit were received with marked applause. 

In response Mr. Woodward introduced Mr. Richard Ennis, 
of St. Louis, who paid the respects of the visitors to the Chi- 
cago contingent in an enthusiastic manner. When he referred 
to Mr. McNally as the boy printer who had risen to a position 
in life which enabled him to open the gates of the great White 
City to the procession of coaches which contained the dele- 
gates, a privilege which had never been accorded anyone since 
President Cleveland opened the Fair, Mr. McNally was enthu- 
siastically called for, and was finally escorted to the platform, 
where he modestly declared that he had done nothing, but was 
glad if he could contribute to the enjoyment of the visitors. 

After a few words from Mr. De Vinne the informal open- 
ing, which was one of the most enjoyable events of the con- 
vention, was followed by the actual business of the Typothetz. 

The address of President Woodward was a clear and busi- 
ness-like document, referring to every subject of interest to the 
trade, and outlining an interesting programme. 

After referring to the general business depression, and con- 
gratulating the Typothetz upon the termination of the Pitts- 
burgh strike, he touched upon important subjects as follows : 

There isa report due at this session from a special committee upon 
““The Apprenticeship System,’’ composed of Messrs. Waddey, Donnelley 
and Bates. I trust the convention will arrive at some definite conclusion 
soon, as this matter has been discussed since the organization of the body. 
There appears to bea wide diversity of opinion upon this subject. It is 
held that the binding out of apprentices for a term of years isa relic of 
feudalism, and consequently a species of servitude, and is entirely out of 
harmony with the broad liberty of American institutions. But the merits 
or demerits of this view cannot be touched upon in this report. When the 
question comes before the convention, we will have to consider whether 
the system as practiced in Europe is adapted to the prevailing ideas in 
this country, whether it could be carried out practically and beneficially, 
and, if decided in the affirmative, this body, after such prolonged and 
intelligent consideration, should recommend its practice. 

The committee on ‘‘ Standard Measurement of Type” will make a 
report during this session. This is a subject of great importance to the 
trade, and the committee has given it the care and attention it deserves. 
It is conceded by all, workmen as well as master printers, that the present 
system is faulty and unjust to both. The plan which pays the workman so 
much money for a given number of types set and justified in his compos- 
ing stick, whether lean or fat in body, is so manifestly right that it is sur- 
prising that any opposition is manifested on the part of either side. I trust 
this body will carefully consider the report, and, with the very intelligent 
handling of the subject at our last session, will be amply prepared to take 
action on the proposed change. 


Membership in many of the local bodies has been extended to include 
paperdealers, typefounders, supply houses, etc. While this latitude may be 
very pleasant in social meetings, and, in fact, it is both pleasant and prof- 
itable to cultivate the kindest feelings between the master printer and 
kindred branches, there should be a limit to this commingling where ques- 
tions affecting the vital interests of the master printer are discussed and 
decided. I would recommend that subordinate bodies be requested to pro- 
vide for two classes of members, active and social. That at social meetings 
only questions of general character be discussed, and that matters con- 
cerning the personal interests of the craft be left to the closer meetings of 
the typothetz. 

The New York typothetz, as intimated by my predecessor, has pro- 
mulgated a form of trade usages which should be in the hands of every 
master printer. With a proper modification as to prevailing scale of wages 
and fixed charges, this document can be made eminently useful in any 
location. The discussions upon the practical workings of the business in 
this body and among the local typothetz, have doubtless resulted in much 
good, and we have fallen short of reaping their full benefits in proportion 
as we disregard the deductions made. Ours is emphatically a laborious 
occupation, involving a world of detail and expense, and should net a fair 
return for capital invested. A practical application of these deductions, in 
the line of economic business methods, and demanding remunerative 
returns for our output, is the golden way to success in our honorable craft, 
and if adhered to faithfully would soon refute the oft-repeated taunt that 
the printer has no capital beyond a lot of half-worn presses and material 
that would not yield under the hammer more than a tithe of their original 
cost. 

During the year several local associations have taken up the question 
of znsurance on property belonging to customers while in the custody of the 
printer. A misunderstanding seems to exist on this question, and this 


‘ body is asked to make an expression upon it, to establish what should be 


the usage or practice of the trade. Delegates who are most desirous for 
such action upon this subject are those who have met losses by fire, and 
with them it is more than a mere matter of theory. I trust this question 
will receive the careful attention it deserves. 


The report of the executive committee declared at the outset 
that there was but little of interest to which to draw the atten- 
tion of the convention, and regretted that there was no increase 
in the membership. 

The following were the only important suggestions offered 
in the report : 

We also suggest that the conditions of the labor market, and financial 
stringency of the times are such as to demand a reduction in the present 
scale of wages. We recommend the careful consideration of this question 
by the convention. Your committee recomimend for the consideration of 
the convention, the question as to the propriety of changing the plan of 
figuring time for the payment of wages, from the present method of a 
weekly wage scale, to that of a rate per hour for all employés in manufac- 
turing establishments. 


At the second day’s session the Committee on Distribution 
of Subjects nominated committees to report on the following 
questions suggested in the president’s address : 

‘‘Membership in the Typothetz of persons not employing 
printers.”’ 

“Trade usages.”’ 

‘Insurance on property belonging to customers while in the 
custody of the printer.”’ 

“The continuation of a committee on legal rights.”’ 

‘‘Reduction of the present scale of wages.”’ 

‘‘Changing the present plan of weekly wages to a basis of 
a rate per hour.” 

The nominations were confirmed by the convention. 

A motion to admit representatives of the press was carried 
without debate. 

The Committee on Standards of Type Measurement, ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting, reported the result of the 
Syracuse Conference, which is well known, and the report was 
ordered printed in the proceedings. 

On a motion to have a committee of five appointed by the 
chair to consider the question of hours of labor and report at 
the next session of the meeting, a general discussion of the 
merits of the question ensued. The mover of the resolution 
stated that it was his desire to get the matter before the con- 
vention without making any suggestions, and the chairman 
decided to permit a general discussion of the subject before the 
question of reference to a committee was decided. 

Then occurred the test of sentiment in the convention as to 
a reduction of hours of labor, and it was clear from the start 
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that a small minority only was in favor of it. The favorable 
side was led by the Boston delegates, who asserted that the 
offices doing the state work in Massachusetts were compelled 
by law to observe short hours of labor, and that this fact placed 
them at a disadvantage with their competitors. 

Mr. Cole, of Chicago, declared that he had observed the 
system of nine hours work and ten hours pay for a year and a 
half, and that the results were fully satisfactory. The opposi- 
tion was led by Mr. Little, of New York, who quoted statistics 
to prove not only that a reduction of hours was undesirable for 
employers, but that a majority of the working printers them- 
selves were not in favor of it. Mr. Cushing, of Boston, made 
an eloquent appeal for a reduction of hours, claiming that it 
would furnish employment to more men, and would result in 
producing a better class of workers. 

The motion was overwhelmingly defeated, and the subject 
thus finally disposed of. 

The session of Thursday was called to order at 10:30, and 
was of short duration. 

Samuel Slawson, of St. Louis, read a paper upon “‘ Arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling disputes between employers and 
employés.’’ He suggested that the several state legislatures 
provide by law that all associations, trades unions, guilds, etc., 
be compelled to become incorporated bodies, so that they can 
sue and be sued and have their powers clearly defined. All 
societies for trade usages that remain unincorporated he would 
have declared illegal. The paper led to the unanimous adop- 
tion of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the United Typothetz of America hereby places itself 
on record as favoring legislation by the several states providing for arbitra- 
tion of all controversies between employer and employé and enforcing the 
conclusions of the arbitrators. 

The special committee to report upon the time and place 
for the 1894 meeting reported in favor of Philadelphia for the 
second week in September, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. The election of officers followed, and resulted : 

President, John R. McFetridge, Philadelphia; first vice- 
president, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago; second vice-president, 
George H. Ellis, Boston ; third vice-president, EK. Parke Colby, 
New York ; fourth vice-president, J. H. Bruce, Nashville; fifth 
vice-president, P. H. Tiernan, Kansas City ; sixth vice-president, 
James Murray, Toronto ; secretary, Everett Waddey, Richmond, 
Virginia ; treasurer, Charles Buss, Cincinnati, Ohio; executive 
committee, Joseph J. Little, New York, chairman ; W. A. Shep- 
ard, Toronto ; George M. Courts, Galveston ; C. H. Blakely, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Todd, Boston; W. Ll. Becker, St. Louis ; Harry 
P. Pears, Pittshurgh. 

Chairman Little is member of congress from New York, and 
President McFetridge is of the firm of Burk & McFetridge, of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. William B. MacKellar submitted a new system of meas- 
urement, which was ordered printed in the proceedings along 
with the report of the committee on the same subject. After 
a general criticism of other systems offered, and the restrictions 
put upon his former system by the unions, he stated the new 
one briefly as follows : 

To supersede the present system, and to dispense with the radical 
and unequal lower-case measures referred to, I propose to abolish the em 
quad (or the square of the type) as the standard for measuring matter, and 
to adopt instead a standard represented by a movable unit. 

The first step is to establish the size of the movable unit. This is not 
by any means a complicated affair. 

First. Ascertain the number of points in an alphabet of the type that 
is to be used. 

Second. Divide this amount by 26, the number of letters in the 
alphabet. The result of this will be the unit of measurement for that face 
or size of type. 

Third. Now, to ascertain the number of like units in one line of 
matter set, divide the number of points that are contained in the measure 
of the column by the unit already found. This will give the correct 
number. 

Fourth. Multiply this number by the lines of the take, and this will 
give you the entire number of units in the whole matter set. 

This is based on the principle of self-adjustment, and is so compre- 
hensive that it affords equal rights to all : 
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1. It secures to the compositor a just and equal compensation for set- 
ting any variety of ‘‘lean”’ or ‘‘ fat’ type. 

2. Instead of the present arbitrary exaction, it leaves the choice or 
selection of faces to the printer or publisher. 

3. It in no wise interferes with the present system of plain faces made 
by the typefounder. 

He then gives one example each of a lean and a fat face, 
and proceeds : 


Taking the first example, we find that the lower-case alphabet meas- 
ures 104 points. This amount divided by 26, the letters of the alphabet, 
gives as a quotient 4 points, which is the unit. The width measure of the 
column of matter set is 162 points. This amount divided by 4, the unit, 
gives 40%, which is the number of units in one line This amount multi- 
plied by the number of lines set, which is 40, gives 1,620 units, which is con- 
tained in the piece of matter. 

Taking the second example, the lower-case alphabet will be found to 
measure 120 points. This amount, divided by 26, gives a result of 4 8-13, 
which is the unit. The measure of the matter being 162 points, when 
divided by the unit, 4 8-13, gives 35, the number of units in the line. This 
latter multiplied by the number of lines in the take, which is 40, makes a 
total of 1,400 points. 

A comparison of the two examples shows that in the same space occu- 
pied by either, the compositor on the lean face will be equitably paid for 
1,620 units, while on the fat face he will receive compensation for 1,400 
units. Under the old system of measurement by the em quad the compos- 
itor on the ‘‘lean”’ type is compelled to set the additional seven lines to 
make the 1,400 units, being unjustly made to perform nearly twenty-five per 
cent more labor to receive the same pay as another compositor working on 
the “‘ fat’’ type. 

On Friday, the convention was called to order at 10:30. 

A committee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions on 
the death of Howard Lockwood and present a copy of the same 
to the widow of deceased. 

The committee on membership reported a resolution favor- 
ing the suggestions embodied in the president’s address in 
regard to the question. A lively discussion followed, which 
brought out the question whether the national body had the 
right to refuse admission to regularly accredited representatives 
of local typothetzes whether they were employing printers or 
not. Several local societies admitted members from kindred 
lines of trade. Resolutions and substitutes were offered until a 
majority of the convention was evidently tired of discussing 
the matter, when the whole question, including the committee’s 
report, was laid on the table. 

The committee on the change of basis of payment from the 
present system to a rate per hour recommended that the matter 
be favorably considered. The recommendation was adopted. 

The committee on reduction of the scale of wages reported 
a recommendation to the local societies that they give the ques- 
tion serious consideration. The report was adopted without 
argument. 

The president appointed as delegates to the National Edi- 
torial Convention, Messrs. Ellis, of Boston; P. F. Pettibone, of 
Chicago; Ennis, of St. Louis, and Rankin, of New York. 

Mr. J. J. Little, of New York, offered a resolution of thanks 
to the Chicago Typothetze for its efforts to entertain the guests. 
The resolution was seconded by all of the delegations, and 
passed by a rising vote. 

Mr. R. R. Donnelley was called upon to respond, which he 
did in a graceful manner. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were tendered to the retir- 
ing officers and to the Columbian Exposition, and the conven- 
tion adjourned sive die at 1:15. 

The entertainment features of the meeting were ample, 
considering that the Fair was in itself an attraction that kept 
the visitors busy at sight-seeing. 

On Tuesday morning the delegates assembled in the lake 
park opposite the Leland hotel, and were conveyed in Colum- 
bian coaches to Washington Park clubhouse, where a lunch 
was served, after which they returned to the conveyances and 
were driven to the Fair. The entire procession of coaches was 
admitted to the ground, and after viewing points of interest 
the party disembarked at the Assembly hall. 

Wednesday morning they were given a trip on the lake and 
to the Fair grounds, and Friday evening a banquet at the New 
York building, in the World’s Fair, terminated the festivities. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHEN BABY LAUGHS. 


TO L. R. M. 


When baby laughs her happy eyes 
Are like the sunniest of skies. 

The smile that curls about her mouth 
Is sweet as roses from the South. 
About her smoothly rounded cheek 
The dimples play at hide and seek, 
While innocence with matchless grace 
Crowns all the beauty of her face. 


But skies quite strangely clouded grow 
When stealing o’er her brow of snow 
There comes the shadow of a frown, 
And raindrops from her eyes slip down 
Across a cheek tear-stained and red, 
From whence the dimples fair have fled. 
While smiles give way to sobs and sighs — 
Oh, sorry plight! when baby cries. 
NIXON WATERMAN. 





A NEW AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICE. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Hack & Anderson, 167 Adams 
street, a representative of this publication recently had 
the pleasure of examining a new attachment for feeding 

cylinder presses. The device was working satisfactorily on the 
job in hand, and all who witnessed its performance were unani- 
mous in the opinion that it was a great success. The feeder is 
the invention of Mr. Thomas A. Briggs, of Boston, and is 
manufactured by the J. L. Morrison Company, New York. It 
is under the personal supervision of Mr. James Mansfield, one 
of Boston’s expert pressmen, and Mr. C. D. Mackay, the west- 
ern representative of the J. L. Morrison Company, who are 
demonstrating that the machine is going to be a “go.” 
There are two tables, one elevated above the other, and the 
paper is placed lift by lift upon the upper one, being combed 
out like an ordinary lift, gradually working by the automatic 
action of the feeder down to a paper line on the lower table 
where the upper sheet comes in contact with a set of fingers 
or pushers that work each sheet up toa certain gauge. At the 
proper moment a set of gripper fingers take the sheet and carry 
it down to the gauges and lay it upon a simple sheet of paper 
to be registered. This registering sheet is one of the most 
simple and accurate contrivances about the machine. It is 


operated by a reciprocating rod, which makes it possible to 
register to either the right or left hand gauge, and with an 
accurateness that is surprising. ‘The machine is so constructed 
that it can be closed up within itself so as not to interfere in 
any way with the making ready of the press, and if desired 
ordinary hand feeding can be done without disturbing any of 
the attachments. The feeder is a great labor-saver, whether 
used on short or long runs. One of our subscribers who saw it 
in operation said, ‘‘its virtue lies in its simplicity.’”” Among 
the gentlemen who witnessed the operating of the feeder and 
pronounced it the most practical invention in its line they had 
ever seen, were: Messrs. James Murray and George Warwick, 
Toronto, Ontario; Senator Robert Morgan, Cincinnati; Mr. 
James Berwick, of Boston, and Messrs. W. B. Conkey and R. R. 
Donnelley, of Chicago. We advise those who have not seen 
the machine and who are interested in labor-saving devices of 
this kind to embrace the first opportunity of examining it. 





IT HELPED HIM—IT MIGHT HELP YOU. 

H. Vern Cline, of Jefferson, lowa, inserted a small adver- 
tisement in the ‘‘ Want” columns of THE INLAND PRINTER 
last month. He seems to be pleased with the results of his 
investment, for he writes us: ‘‘ My little advertisement in 
present INLAND I believe will get me a good ‘sit,’ as I am 
already in communication with three firms.”’ 

SUNSET PLACE. 

ACKINAC ISLAND, Michigan, is one of the summer 
resorts most favored by Chicagoans. Handsomely 
designed and elegantly furnished cottages are the only 

kind on the island. Perhaps the most beautiful in situation 


and artistic in design of the many delightful dwellings is Sun- 
set Place, the cottage of Mr. F. S. Hanson, of Chicago. It is 











perched on one of the highest bluffs of the island — with Lake 
Michigan shimmering hundreds of feet below. Sunset Place 
gets its name from being one of the very few places where a 
really fine sunset can be seen. When he was nineteen Mr. 
Hanson first reached Chicago, and grew up with the city, being 
now, after a residence of forty-one years, one of its most influ- 
ential citizens, and his delightful summer home is but a com- 
mentary on his business energy and artistic taste. 





BAYARD TAYLOR, according to Professor Boyeson, was 
always exasperated at being called ‘“‘the great American trav- 
eler,’’ just because his first book happened to be a book of 
travel. ‘‘ My case,’’ he said, ‘“‘is like that of a sculptor who, 
on account of poverty, was obliged to make his start in life as 
a bricklayer. When he had gained the means to supplement his 
deficient culture, he began to model in clay and make statues in 
marble. Now, if this sculptor shows himself a worthy member 
of the artistic guild and produces work of artistic merit, is it 
fair to be forever saying to him, ‘ You were such an excellent 
bricklayer. Why didn’t you continue to lay bricks?” 
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Half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 
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INITIAL DESIGNS FROM PEN DRAWINGS BY HARRY O. LANDERS. 





PERSONAL. 


MONG the callers at THE INLAND PRINTER Office during 
A the past month were: W. B. Prescott, president, and 
A. G. Wines, secretary, International Typographical 
Union, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. Wentscher, German Patent 
Office, Berlin, Germany; Ernest Wiener, Leipzig, Germany ; 
W. B. McDowell, Jaenecke-Ullman Co., New York; Ira D. 
Slotter, Columbiana, Ohio; A. D. Gnagey, Meyersdale, Pa.; 
A. G. Alrich, Journal Co., Lawrence, Kan.; John Daane, Dazly 
Chronicle, Muskegon, Mich.; Charles L. Rambo, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Allen A. Edmonds, Daily Chronicle, Maysville, Ky.; W. S. 
Dingman, Evening Herald, Stratford, Ont.; George A. Menard, 
State Republican, Lansing, Mich.; Emil Stephany, treasurer 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., New York; Lewis A. Hirst, Muncie, Ind.; 
T. R. A. G. Montgomery, captain H. M. Indian Army, Bom- 
bay, India; Fred Hyde, Rochester, N. Y.; William Lycett, 
Methodist Book Concern, New York; M. S. McLeod, Swin- 
burne Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Emory L. Marsters, 
Journal, Albany, N. Y.; David Jennings, Vest Pocket Quarterly, 
Oswego, Kan.; E. P. Harris, Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan.; F. W. 
Thomas, Toledo, O.; James S. Masterman, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frank A. Bensler, Bensler & Wesley, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. S. 
Whitmore, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 
Frank Seaman, 7ribune job office, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. 
Cook, Susquehanna, Pa.; J. R. Hathaway, Hathaway Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Little, John W. Little & Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Charles E. Sutherland, Hamilton Printing Co., 
Topeka, Kan.; Louis Schell, Matthews, Northrup & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; George Kramer, Worms, Germany; Benjamin F. 
Meyer, Meyer Bros., New York; Henry J. Frederick, New 
York; Bernard Lambers, Hennegan & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. H. Apted, of Apted Bros. and secretary Typothetz, Toronto, 
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Ont.; Joseph Kruthaup and B. A. Moemke, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
W. McMahon, superintendent Government Printing Office, 
Ottawa, Can.; H. R. Hyde, “ree Press, Burlington, Vt.; Albert 
B. King, New York; Sid. W. Millard, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Edward M. Fleming, Mews office, Toledo, Ohio; George 
Dengler, Courier office, Ann Arbor, Mich.; A. H. Marshall, 
Batavia, N. Y.; Arthur K. Taylor, A. K. Taylor & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; H.C. Jacobs, Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. Forman, 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Swinburne, 
Swinburne & Andrus, Minneapolis, Minn.; George A. Leigh- 
ton, Leighton Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.; Alfred Roper, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; James Maurer, North Star, Marinette, Wis.; 
Walter Lodia, Hartford, Conn.; John F. Schunicht, Office Sup- 
ply Co., Louisville, Ky.; Thomas C. Smith, Lincoln, Neb.; C. J. 
Robertson, Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J.; Lon. Sanders, 
Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo.; F. C. Nunemacher, 
Louisville, Ky.; W. A. Porter, R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Milton H. Smith, Rochester, N. Y.; John G. 
Ropes, Chronicle- Tribune, Armour, So. Dak.; F. H. Townsend, 
Providence, R. I.; W. W. Pasko, secretary Typothete, New 
York ; Edward B. Darlington, /utelligencer, Doylestown, Pa.; 
Andrew H. Kellogg, New York; S. M. Hunt, Springfield, 
Mass. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


Mrs. RORER’S new magazine, the Household News, the first 
number of which appeared in August last, bids fair to win wide 
favor and a large circulation. The name of the editor is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the useful and practical qualities of the 
magazine. Itis placed at the low price of $1 per year. The 
Household News Company, Philadelphia, are the publishers. 
THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS: Vol. IX., INDEPENDENCE ; A 

STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John R. Musick. Illus- 

trated with eight full-page half-tone engravings, and fourteen other 

illustrations, by F. A. Carter. Cloth, 12mo, 480 pp., gold stamps, etc. 
$1.50. New York, London and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The story in its way is interesting, dealing as it does with the 
birth of American independence, but the characters used to 
dress the romance upon are not natural; the dialogues are 
stupid and artificial in tone, and the humor which is attempted 
is forced. The book has no excuse for existence. 


THE Century Company has bought well-nigh the complete 
literary ‘‘out-put ’ of Mark Twain during his year of residence 
abroad, and both the Century and St. Nicholas will have serial 
stories by this popular humorist among the attractions of the 
new year. For the Ceztury he has written a novel which is 
said to abound with humorous and dramatic incident, and in 
some chapters to be a revelation of tragic power. Its plot 
includes a most ingenious employment of science in the detec- 
tion of crime. It is called ‘‘Pudd’n’head Wilson,’”’ and like 
‘Huckleberry Finn ”’ and ‘“‘Tom Sawyer,”’ is a story of a Miss- 
issippi steamboat town. For the boy and girl readers of 
St. Nicholas he has written ‘“‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,” being the 
adventures of Tom Sawyer, accompanied by Huckleberry Finn 
and the negro ‘Jim,’ in the eastern hemisphere, which is not 
reached in the ordinary way, but accidentally, as it were, and 
in a flying-machine. 

THE third edition of the ‘‘ Manufacturers of the United 
States,’ a reference book for buyers and sellers for domestic 
and foreign trade, has been issued, and we acknowledge receipt 
of a copy of the same. It is expected that the fourth edition 
will be out about the first of October. The volume is a bulky 
one of over 2,000 pages, and gives a complete classified list 
of firms engaged in the various American industries. In no 
other work which we know of can the information contained 
in this book be obtained. The classified index of articles 
in the front part enables the reader to find at once the 
page on which the firms dealing in any particular commod- 
ity can be found. The directory is especially useful to those 
connected with printing—the paper trade, engraving, press 
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manufacturing, typefounding, and other industries of this 
nature —and readers of this magazine will be interested in 
the work. The price is $10. Published by the Manufacturers 
Publishing Company, 150 Fifth avenue, New York. 


ONE of the finest specimens of letterpress printing we have 
seen for some time is the souvenir book of Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, issued from the press of the Evening Wisconsin Com- 
pany, of that city. Everyone having anything to do with the 
getting out of the work deserves great credit for the perfection 
attained. The book consists of about eighty pages, printed on 
enameled paper in the highest style of the printer’s art. Mr. 
G. I. Richards, of the Marr & Richards Engraving Company, 
Milwaukee, supervised the work of illustration, and is to be 
congratulated upon the excellent result of his labors. Mr. 
William J. Anderson also deserves mention for his work in 
connection with the souvenir. ‘The selection of colors used on 
the half-tones and text portion of the book is good, the gen- 
eral effect produced being pleasing and harmonious. The 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, of Buffalo, New York, furnished 
the ink, and the binding was done by H. Voss, of Milwaukee. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


STAMPING GOLD LEAF ON SILK RIBBON WITH Hot TyPE.— 
H. M. LL. asks how the gold leaf is made to adhere. Albumen 
may be used with success. The speediest method is to lay on 
gum copal powder with cotton or a camel’s-hair brush. 

SHOULD A NEWSPAPER PRESS HAVE A RUBBER BLANKET 
ON THE TYMPAN TO PRINT FROM OLD TYPE AND PLATES.— 
O. P. E., of East Palestine, Ohio, asks the question. The 
answer is: Yes, put it as near the cylinder as possible, with a 
couple of manila sheets over it. 

Can Postal CARDS BE USED AFTER THEY ARE ONCE 
PRINTED?—An inquirer says he has a large quantity of spoiled 
printed post cards which he would like to use. He has tried 
tint blocks to cover the printing, but the black ink shows 
through. Bronzing will obliterate it effectually. It is liable to 
be costly, however. 

PUTTING ON PRESS BOARDS.—In reply to an inquiry, an 
experienced pressman writes: “In putting press boards on, 
the first one should not be hooked in front. My method is to 
score the board with a knife the same distance from the edges 
as the thickness of the cylinder, which is generally about one- 
half inch ; then place the board on and glue it to the edge of 
the cylinder. The scoring will break it so that it will lay over 
perfectly smooth. The second one should have holes punched 
in it with a small punch one-quarter inch from the edge to 
correspond with hooks on the cylinder; then carefully place 
the board on, getting the hooks through the holes; lay the 
board back and pull it back as snug as possible. To make it fit 
closely rub the edge with a mallet handle or a piece of broom- 
stick, after which put your manila on and draw it up as tightly 
as possible. Put on as large a form as you have; a large-size 
block would be the best. Give it a good strong impression, 
and let it run for an hour or so and I think you will find it all 
right. In case your press boards should be badly warped, as 
is sometimes the case, there is a way of fixing them. Instead 
of putting manila over the boards draw a sheet of muslin over 
and pull up as tight as possible. At night dampen the muslin 
all over, using a sponge, care being taken not to get it too wet, 
and let it stand that way over night, when you will find that 
your boards have set nicely.” 





CENSUS STATISTICS. 


Triplets recently blessed the home of Mr. Birdwhistle, of 
Park avenue. He broke the news to his son Tommy by saying : 
‘‘Do you know, Tommy, you have three little brothers ?”’ 

“Is that so? You bought three because you got ’em 
cheaper, didn’t you, papa?’ replied Tommy, who has a head 
for business. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Chicago Herald heads a dispatch of September 11, 
from Prague, ‘‘ Young Czechs Becoming Wreakless.”’ 


THE atmosphere of Chicago seemed unusually genial toward 
the close of the month. The venerated George W. Childs was 
visiting the Fair. 

Mr. HARRY COLE, of Typographical Union No. 16, we are 
pleased to learn is now convalescent, and expects to emerge 
from his hospital retreat early in October. 


THE Chicago 7ribune, describing a mad-dog scare in a 
recent issue, says ‘‘ before the dog was killed it had bitten three 
boys and perhaps a score of dogs, all of which were subse- 
quently killed by the police.’”” Why were the boys killed ? 


‘““CaR No.—,’’? a romance of the Ferris Wheel, has been 
printed in very attractive souvenir form by the Ferris Wheel 
Company, and is distributed to all visitors. It is handsomely 
illustrated, and possesses all the blood and thunder desirable. 


THE census of the unemployed which the police have been 
engaged in making has been completed and shows that 41% 
per cent of the men employed in the city last year are now out 
of work. The police find the number of unemployed to be 
79,364. 

THE first annual Water Color Exhibition of the Chicago 
Society of Artists will be held at the galleries of the society, 
26 Van Buren street, in the Athenzeum building, on October 23, 
and will continue at least two weeks. O. D. Grover is the 
secretary of the society. 

THE Chicago Typographical Union has repealed the rule, 
recently passed, by which all members were prohibited from 
working more than five days a week. The rule was adopted 
for the purpose of giving as much work as possible to the men 
out of regular employment. 

A MEETING was held at Recital Hall, in the Auditorium 
building, on the 18th ultimo, under the auspices of the Bindery 
Girls’ Protective Union, at which the eight-hour law for women 
was discussed. Miss Annie Anderson presided as chairman, 
and addresses were made by Miss Mary E. Kenney, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Miss Jane Addams and Henry D. Lloyd. 


THE Manufacturers’ Paper Company, of New York city, has 
just secured a renewal, for three years, of the contract to sup- 
ply the Chicago Mews with white paper, which is in the vicinity 
of twenty-six tons daily. The amount of the contract for the 
three years is over $2,000,000. The careful observer who passes 
the News building may see almost every hour of the day a 
crowd about the elevator in the sidewalk watching the huge 
rolls being lowered to the storerooms. 


WE acknowledge a call from Mr. Frank Seaman, foreman 
of the 7ribune job office, of Knoxville, Tennessee. Mr. Sea- 
man is an enthusiast in the line of printing, and informs us 
that he values THE INLAND PRINTER very highly and has all 
the volumes from the first bound in a most attractive way, not 
only for his own use but for the information of his boys, who 
are following in the footsteps of their father. Aside from his 
connection with printing, Mr. Seaman is a Grand Army man, 
and is at present filling the important position of Commander 
of the Department of Tennessee. 

HEADQUARTERS for the California Midwinter International 
Exposition have been opened not only at San Francisco but in 
the California state building at the World’s Fair. At the latter 
place the foreign department was established early in August 
in charge of Assistant Director-General R. Cornely, whose 
experience in European expositions has been wide and thor- 
ough. This experience he has put to good purpose in entering 
upon the most important work to be done, and the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for each of the foreign countries was 
begun at once. Edward Scott, superintendent of the American 
Section in Manufactures building of the World’s Fair, is deeply 
interested in the San Francisco Exposition, and has been 
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appointed United States commissioner in charge of American 
department. Mr. Scott’s thorough knowledge of American 
industries and of exposition affairs renders him a most valuable 
man for the position, and the managers consider themselves 
particularly fortunate in his acceptance. 


THE following well-known foremen, Frank Ehlen, Chicago 
Herald ; G. H. Logan, San Francisco Chronicle; M. R. H. 
Witter, St. Louis Globe-Democrat ; Henri Rogowski, New York 
Recorder ; E. U. Marsters, Albany /Journal, accompanied by 
President Prescott; W. S. Waudby, United States Bureau of 
Labor ; J. H. Gilmore, of Toronto, and M. J. Carroll, visited 
the manufactory of the Paige Typesetting Machine, on Sep- 
tember 11, and were favored with an exhibition of the machine 
in operation. They were surprised and pleased with the work- 
ing of the machine, and profuse in praise of its perfection. 


PRESIDENT W. B. PREscoTY and Secretary A. G. Wines 
have successively been doing the Fair under the able guidance 
of Editor M. J. Carroll. President Prescott, the Hight Hour 
Flerald states, was beguiled into giving an Egyptian in the 
Street of Cairo, Midway Plaisance, an order for some visiting 
cards. Below will be found the result of the artist’s work, 
which will be appreciated by all lovers of Arabic: 
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To understand the above fully and clearly the reader should 


peruse it from right to left, instead of the usual way. At least 
Mr. Carroll says that is the better plan. 


AT a meeting of the Henry O. Shepard Chapel, held in 
Chicago, on September 21, 1893, official announcement having 
been made of the death, on August 12, of Mr. Adolph Scholl, 
a committee was appointed to express the sentiments of the 
members in the form of a written memorial to the worth of 
their departed friend and fellow-workman. The committee 
reported as follows ; a copy of the resolutions were ordered sent 
to the mother of the deceased, and to THE INLAND PRINTER 
and other craft papers : 


WHEREAS, It was with a sense of personal loss and profound sorrow that 
the members of this chapel learned of the death of Mr. Adolph Scholl, in 
whose upright and manly character they have recognized a worthy example 
through the years they have been associated with him; and 

WHEREAS, It is right and fitting, and we take a mournful pleasure 
in doing so at this time, to testify as a chapel the sentiments with which we 
regard the memory of our departed brother, whose integrity, unselfishness 
and broad liberality ever inspired us with affectionate esteem ; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, Thatin the death of Mr. Adolph Scholl we realize the cause 
of trades unionism has lost a sincere and earnest advocate, the printing 
trade an accomplished and painstaking workman, and the members of 
the Henry O. Shepard Chapel a genial and instructive companion and an 
open-hearted, generous and sympathizing friend. And further 

Resolved, That to the bereaved mother of our deceased brother this 
chapel tenders its heartfelt sympathy and condolence. 

BYRON E. FISH, 

CHARLES T. GOULD, 

JOHN C. WITHERSPOON, 
Committee. 


THE advantage of knowing when to “ hang on” and when 
to ‘‘let go” is illustrated in the sale of Chicago’s oldest daily, 
the Evening Journal, which was disposed of at auction on 
September 20, to Dr. S. F. Farrar, for $163,000. Some time ago 
$200,000 was offered for the property, but the owners held out 
for $300,000, and the sale did not take place. The occasion for 
the sale was the termination of the charter on August 6 last 
and the failure of the minority stockholders to agree on some 
plan of organization. The stock of the expiring company was 
concentrated in the following hands: John R. Wilson, 1,118 
shares ; Shuman estate, 391 shares; W.K. Sullivan, 221 shares ; 
Slason Thompson, 200 shares; W. A. Hutchinson, 70 shares ; 
total, 2,000 shares. Dr. Farrar made his first payment according 


to the terms of the sale and took possession. It is under- 
stood that he will retain Slason Thompson as editor and W. A. 
Hutchinson as business manager, and does not contemplate 
making any immediate change in the heads of departments or 
policy of the paper. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Anchor Collodion Paper Company, of Wichita, Kansas, 
has been incorporated to manufacture photographic papers. 


THE Boorum & Pease Company, New York, have a new line 
of fine memorandum books just on the market. These books 
are artistically made, bound in various handsome leathers and 
will sell readily. 

JoHN McApams & Sons, Brooklyn, New York, have an 
exhibit of their ruling machinery in the northwest part of 
Machinery hall at the Fair, which has interested papermakers. 
They show two processes of ruling pen and disk which is quite 
an attraction. 

THE American Box Machine Company, Amsterdam, New 
York, have a practical exhibit at the World’s Fair in Machinery 
hall, Post QO, 38, of the manufacture of paper boxes, covering, 
trimming, labeling and putting in cloth corners, which the 
visitors watch with much interest. 

THERE are in New Zealand 48 persons engaged in paper- 
making, 28 males and 20 females. There are 235 booksellers, 
203 news agents, 4 paper dealers, 201 stationers, 127 pub- 
lishers and newspaper proprietors, 1,036 printers, 793 com- 
positors, 58 others employed in printing, 58 bookbinders. 

THE register presented to the Massachusetts building at the 
Fair by the L. L. Brown Paper Company is nearly full, and 
the company is making another which they will send as soon 
as completed. It will be a counterpart of the other and made 
of the company’s linen ledger paper, and will contain space for 
40,000 signatures. 

NEw YorRK exported $22,961 worth of paper during the six 
days ending September 21, a very good showing for a period of 
dullness, says the Wood Pulp News. News print to the value 
of $7,831 was sent to Sydney, New South Wales. During the 
corresponding week last year the exports were valued at only 
$5,269. The contrast of these figures is quite significant. 


ONE of the most remarkable of the many purposes of con- 
struction to which paper has been applied is announced. It is 
a factory chimney forty-eight feet high, composed of this mate- 
rial, which has just been put up at Breslau, and said to be 
absolutely fireproof. The cupola of the new government 
observatory at Greenwich, England, is to be constructed of 
paper. 

F. P. RosBACK, corner of Canal and Washington streets, 
Chicago, has a very interesting exhibit of his toilet paper 
machine in the northwest part of Machinery hall at the Fair. 
This machine will work from five to seven rolls at a time, per- 
forating, slitting and rewinding, simultaneously. Mr. Rosback 
especially invites the paper manufacturers to inspect his 
machine. 

PAPER already has been accepted as a good substitute for 
the wood in a lead pencil, and not a bit too soon, says the 
Paper Trade. Mr. Carl Faber is credited with saying that the 
European cedar forests are played out, and that all the supply 
comes from the United States, Florida particularly. He says 
that the wasteful destruction of trees by the American manu- 
facturers will exhaust the whole living stock of cedar in a few 
years. 

THE business outlook among the Massachusetts paper man- 
ufacturers is vastly improved over that of a few weeks ago. 
O. H. Greenleaf, president of the Holyoke Paper Company, 
said recently: ‘‘The manufacturers of Holyoke have been 
looking for better times, and their hopes are being realized. 
The Connecticut mill, which has been shut down for some 
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time, has been started again. The Parsons’ No. 2 mill was 
started Monday, and the majority of the other mills are run- 
ning on full time.’’ The outlook elsewhere is also generally 
hopeful. 

SOME people in Germany are making new use of sulphite 
fiber, says the Wood Pulp News. They have found that a sheet 
of this material will serve the purpose of wadding in hospital 
use, and they are preparing sulphite fiber especially for this 
purpose. The surgeons find that it is a better absorbent than 
cotton, that it is clean and effective, and that it costs less than 
half as much as cotton. Really, there seems to be no end to 
the uses of wood pulp. 

AMONG the patents recently granted is one to Frank W. 
Hayward, Alfred S. King and Alfred W. Loveland, of Norwich, 
England, for a new apparatus for coating paper or other mate- 
rial with color, gum, oil, varnish, or the like. The apparatus 
consists of a frame, in which the color or other liquid agent 
reservoir is placed beneath one or more chased, striated or 
indented surface rolls, which dip more or less slightly into the 
agent and by rotation carry a superabundant supply of the 
agent and press it on the surface of the paper or other mate- 
rial, which is drawn over and in contact therewith by the nip 
pressure of an upper roller or rollers, which may be covered 
with an elastic material or carry a continual flexible band of 
uniform substance and thickness so as to preserve the uni- 
formity and effectiveness of the pressure of the uncovered roll. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


LOUISVILLE (Ky.) TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. Io, gave a 
picnic at Phoenix Hill Park on August 31, under the auspices 
of the ‘Ways and Means’ Comunittee, to raise funds for the 
entertainment of the International Typographical Union in 
1894. An enjoyable time was experienced. 


AT the first annual outing of the Newark, New Jersey, com- 
positors at Caledonian Park, Saturday, August 26, a great deal 
of interest was centered in a typesetting contest by Jesse King, 
of the Newark 7imes, and Frank Hummell, of the Avening 
News. In thirty minutes Hummell set twenty-seven lines and 
King thirty. The deductions for errors found by Albert Fol- 
mar, of the VVews, who acted as proofreader, reduced Hummell’s 
record to twenty-six lines and King’s to twenty-seven. 


THE state of trade in Australia is graphically illustrated by a 
caricature which recently appeared in the Melbourne Punch. 
It was entitled ‘‘ The New Banner,’’ and the figure of the ban- 
ner bore the suggestive legend — 


EIGHT Hours’ REST. 
EIGHT Hours’ RECREATION. 


LOOKING FOR 
EIGHT HOURS, WORK. 


ARTHUR IL. NELSON, editor of the Western Laborer, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, died suddenly on the night of September 
11, of hemorrhage of the brain. He was a member of the 
Omaha union, and active in affairs to better the condition of 
workmen. He was born in Portland, Maine, ‘‘the beautiful 
city by the sea,’”’ as he once described it, quoting the lines from 
Longfellow, who was also born there. The remains were taken 
to Portland by the brother of deceased. The members of tgo 
are mourning three other deaths, John Corcoran, J. W. Holmes 
and John Fisher, four in all, within a month. 


THE National Union Printer, of Washington, D. C., is 
rapidly gaining the esteem and confidence of the craft. Mr. 
William McCabe, its editor and publisher, keeps in friendly 
touch with his readers, as the following reprint from a recent 
editorial avouches: ‘‘We have received a number of letters 
congratulating us on the excellence of last week’s V. U. P. 
We hasten to declare that we were in nowise responsible for it, 
for we were away in the mountains of central Pennsylvania 
herding with the farmer on his native heath. We had intended 
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to return on Wednesday night in time to scatter effulgence and 
wisdom over the pages of the V. U. P., but an accident pre- 
vented, so we had to telegraph back to this office asking the 
boys to get the paper out as best they could. That they did 
well is evidenced from the letters of which we have spoken. 
In future, when the reader finds the V. U. P. to be unusually 
interesting he or she will know the editor is away.” 

A CIRCULAR received from Twin City Typographical Union, 
No. 107, of Rock Island and Moline, Illinois, sets forth the 
reasons of the union’s difficulty with the Plowman Publishing 
Company in June last. The trouble arose over a printer who 
was minus a working card, and whom the company’s official, 
Mr. Kuhn, refused to discharge. In the language of the cir- 
cular, ‘‘the matter was then taken under advisement and the 
foreman notified that the men would not work with a non-union 
man, and they were politely told by Mr. Kuhn to go to h—l, 
which they very properly refused to do, and quit work in a 
body.” 

OMAHA, writes a correspondent, has weathered the unjointed 
times in pretty good shape. There has been but little work, 
but the offices have managed to come through, for the most 
part holding on to the old hands as best they could. Many of 
the men took turn about in laying off. One weekly suspended, 
but it was started such a short while ago that the managers 
thought best to put back to shore until fair weather. One of the 
brightest sides to the situation has been to see the fraternal 
spirit displayed by the printers of the city in standing by one 
another. Notwithstanding the phalanx, many a newspaper 
man has put on a ‘“‘sub,”’ in order to give a brother in distress 
a day’s work, when he has himself barely made expenses — 
practical Christianity of the truest sort. 


A Goop story is told on a well-known citizen and printer 
of Vicksburg, Mississippi. By some means which he could 
not explain he lost his vest. This he could endure, but with 
the vest he lost his composing rule, spectacles and a small sum 
of money. He was therefore practically swamped until he had 
succeeded in borrowing a pair of spectacles andarule. He is 
well up in years and is the happy father of nine children, all 
living, but they grew very weary answering the oft-repeated 
interrogations of their mystified parent, until one a little 
sharper than the rest discovered that the old gentleman was 
feeling the heat to an unaccountable degree, and an investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that the aged print was wearing his 
vest under his shirt. Heis now cheerfully invited at intervals 
to ‘‘take off his vest’’ by his confréres in the office. 


THE personal notes in the National Union Printer, of 
Washington, says the London Printers’ Register, are quite out 
of the usual run of things to which we are accustomed on this 
side. Here are a few from a recent number: ‘“‘‘Old Woman’ 
recently took his brother-in-law to see the Fair, but he shocked 
him so badly that he started on a run and has not been seen 
since.—Devine, of the Artist Printer, took his ‘best’ out Wed- 
nesday night, but forgot where he was working Thursday 
morning.— Little Johnny Daly is putting in a stretch, intend- 
ing to buy a peddler’s outfit.— Paul De Brule is looking like a 
colt, having had his whiskers clipped.— The boys say the near- 
est Dan Angell will ever get to heaven is the 1o-cent Olympic 
seats.— Tom Wilson has another good story. This time it is 
how.he grew hair on his bald head by applying kerosene.”’ 
These really are extremely ‘‘ personal’’ notes. 


SOME controversy has been going on in German trade jour- 
nals as to how a young man who is later on to take the leading 
position in a large printing establishment may be best educated 
so as to be most successful in after years. There are two sides 
taken, one by those who look only to the mercantile success, 
and direct their attention chiefly to the production of those 
articles on a large scale which pay best. They would some- 
what limit the education to a utilitarian level, save as much 
time as possible, and leave out any studies not immediately 
required from their point of view. The other side is taken by 
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those who want to educate more the mind and the taste of the 
young man, and to make him fit to take up and study any par- 
ticular subject afterward wanted, but in the preparation to 
limit himself to the development of all his talents, and in short 
to make him a superior man. For this purpose a three years’ 
study at one of the science and art schools must be the first 
step after leaving school, after this a year’s mercantile practice ; 
another year or two for travels to other countries (England and 
France in the first place), and only after that the practical 
training comes in a printing office. This education would be 
long and expensive, but it certainly would be most effective. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

I. A. MEDLER has bought out W. F. Spang’s interest in the 
Omaha (Neb.) Hotel Reporter. 

THE Penny Press, an evening daily, has been established at 
South Omaha by Alexander Schlagel. 

Figaro and the Young Men’s Journal, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
have consolidated under the former name. 

J. C. OSWALD has purchased the Fort Recovery Journal, of 
Fort Recovery, Ohio. It is a bright and interesting paper. 

ROBINSON & ENGLISH are the publishers of a new paper, the 
Valley Junction (lowa) Zapress. It is a very creditable sheet. 

THE /eddle, a paper recently started at Fort Meade, Florida, 
reflects credit on its editor, Kline O. Varn. Its presswork is, 
however, very poor. 

AN Iowa publisher acknowledges the receipt of an egg 
‘‘which was laid on our table by Rev. Mr. Smith.”” Mr. Smith 
seems to be a layman as well as a minister.— 77ade. 

JOHN RossIcKy, editor of the Pokrok Zapodu — “‘ Western 
Progress ’’ — of Omaha, Nebraska, was elected president of the 
Bohemian National Committee at the Chicago meeting. 

THE Omaha Weekly Journal, of Omaha, Nebraska, is 
among the new publications. It is democratic in politics, 
and much interested in the fun now going on in city politics. 

THAT philosophical journal, the Dallas Vews, has discovered 
that while it takes thousands of years for a monkey to make a 
man of himself a man can make a monkey of himself in a 
minute. 

THE editors of the Eleventh Congressional District in Iowa 
have organized themselves into the ‘‘ Corn Belt Editorial Asso- 
ciation.’’ All Iowa editors will be eligible to membership. 
The first meeting was held at Le Mars. 

DoctToR HULFF and son Julius have purchased the Superior 
(Neb.) Zudependent. The younger Hulff has been for a number 
of years connected with the ticket department of the Western 
Printing Company, of Omaha, Nebraska. 

THE Fopulist, an advocate of the People’s party, been has 
established at Omaha by George W. Brewster, an old time printer 
of Omaha and Nebraska. Mr. Brewster established one of the 
first agricultural papers in Nebraska and it is still in the ring. 

THE school of journalism at Trinity College, North Carolina, 
which Prof. John L. Weber is to conduct, is to have courses of 
instruction in English economics, civics, political science, his- 
tory, and sociology and daily practice in newspaper work is to 
be required. 

A JAPANESE editor who, in the recent election, called a polit- 
ical opponent a ‘‘ Hovenkukidojo,”’ has been sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment for libel. The word means literally ‘“‘a 
boneless fish,’’ but is used to signify a man without character, 
and is said to be the hardest word known to the Japanese lan- 


guage. 

A PRETTY little French woman went into one of the news- 
paper offices in New York, and with a positive air of satisfaction 
passed an advertisement through the window. The clerk 
looked at the paper, smiled, and remarked: ‘‘The English 
is a little bit awkward, miss. Would you like to make any 
changes?” The pretty little woman tossed her head, replying: 


‘No, m’sieu; I zink I knows how to write ze good Inglis.”’ The 
clerk smiled again. ‘‘ All right.”’ The little woman departed. 
Next morning the following advertisement appeared : 

PUPILS WANTED.—Madlle. Marcotte respectfully announces that she 
wishes to show her tongue to the young American ladies. 

GABRIELLE GREELEY, daughter of the founder of the New 
York 7ribune, is married to Rev. F. M. Clendenin, the pastor 
of a fashionable church at Westchester, New York. She is 
active in all the charitable work in the parish, and has done a 
great deal toward building the hospital, which is now nearly 
finished. 

MESSRS. DENNIS & SNYDER have disposed of their entire 
interest in the Ashland Daily and Weekly News to Fred H. 
Burke, Freem W. Smith, O. N. Calef and Charles Burke, who 
will continue the publication of the paper and carry on the job 
office connected with it, at the old stand in the First National 
bank building, Ashland, Wisconsin. 

THE Daily Press and Knickerbocker, of Albany, New York, 
celebrated its fifty-first anniversary on September 4, by a special 
Columbian edition. The paper was founded in 1843 by Hugh J. 
Hastings as a cheap, non-partisan newsy paper and from the 
first it has been a favorite with the public. The souvenir edi- 
tion is the largest paper ever published in Albany. 

EDITOR ROSEWATER, of the Omaha Zee, has been to Alaska 
with members of his family during the summer. His vacation 
trip was described by himself and his son Charles in interest- 
ing letters to his paper. The younger Rosewater is taking to 
journalism, and is editor-in-chief of the paper published by 
Cornell University, where he is pursuing his studies. 

Mr. CLEMENT Scort, the dramatic critic of the London 
Daily Telegraph, we are informed, delights in bright colors. 
He likes all his surroundings to be gay, and even writes his 
copy with lead pencils of the mixed shades so dear to children. 
He also thinks the World’s Columbian Exposition ‘‘a misera- 
ble failure, an utter failure.’’ Mr. Ambrose Bierce, commenting 
on this latter peculiarity of Mr. Scott, gets reminiscent and 
says: ‘‘ Twenty years ago, Mr. Scott—then a clerk in the war 
office —and I had the honor to be collaborators; we wrote 
badly for the same London paper. I never met him, nor had 
any relations with him, and always understood that personally 
he was a fine fellow ; but from a study of his work each week I 
always rose with a fresh conviction that the English people had 
not a greater fool than the Clement Scott of 1873. But twenty 
years do much for a really progressive nation, and there is now 
a fool with whom that person would be nowise comparable — 
the Clement Scott of 1893.” 

SATURDAY, August 26, was Machinery Hall Day at the 
World’s Fair and was celebrated by a programme as unique as 
it was instructive, duly set forth in a special Souvenir Bulletin 
which of itself from the manner of its production gave ‘a tri- 
umphant illustration of the possibilities of modern accessories 
of newspaper publishing and printing.’’ Messages by the long- 
distance telephone from various parts were received and dic- 
tated to Linotype machine operators by the phonograph ; 
messages by telegraph from New York and other points were 
also received and set up directly on the Linotype machine. At 
10 o’clock A.M. the pulp for the paper to be used in the souvenir 
was put in the beating engines at the American Paper Maker’s 
exhibit, and after being made into paper was cut and taken to 
the printing press for printing. At the moment when the mes- 
sages were started from their respective points, the type in 
which they were to be set was molten metal and was both cast 
and set up after the receipt of the messages at Machinery hall. 
The actual time consumed on the first Souvenir Bulletin, from 
starting the messages, making and cutting the paper, casting 
and setting the type, proofreading, putting to press and turning 
out the finished newspaper, was sixty-three minutes. The 
enterprise of the other exhibitors in the hall was on a par with 
this remarkable exploit. Mr. F. J. Hurlbut, of the American 
Typefounders’ Company, edited the Bulletin. 











BRITISH NOTES. 


THE decease of Charles Bradlaugh’s old paper, the National 
Reformer, is announced to take place with the issue of the first 
of October. It is intended to revive it as a monthly, under a 
new title. 

J. M. BARRIE is at present in Kirriemuir, where his home is 
nearly opposite the famous ‘‘ window in Thrums,’’ finishing a 
novel which will appear in the first instance in an American 
magazine. 

MR. BURNE-JONES, the English artist, is engaged upon the 
interesting task of painting a portrait of Mr. Gladstone’s 
youngest granddaughter, Dorothy Drew. ‘This little blue- 
eyed maiden of three years is said to resemble the grand- 
father startlingly. 


NExT year will mark the bicentenary of the introduction 
of printing into Belfast by Patrick Neill and James Blair in 1694, 
and it has been suggested that some steps should be taken to 
commemorate such an important event in the history of the 
city by a suitable celebration. 


WALTER BESANT has been suffering from overwork ; since 
his return from America he has been resting in Derbyshire. 
He has a new novel, ‘‘A Rebel Queen,”’ which deals largely 
with the Hebrew race, and is expected to equal if not excel 
anything his remarkable pen has hitherto produced. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom began at Aberdeen, on September 5, when 
Dr. Richard Garnett, the president, delivered an address. 
Among the papers read were: ‘‘ The ‘ Blacking Out’ of Betting 
News,”’ ‘‘ How to Keep Down the Issues of Fiction,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Vatican Library.” 


UNDER the direction of Mr. H. Newson-Smith, trustee to the 
estate of Dalziel Brothers, ‘‘ Hood’s Comic Annual” and ‘‘ Fun 
Almanac ”’ for 1894, will be published as usual. Special fea- 
tures will be introduced into both publications, which will be 
conducted by Mr. Charles Dalziel. Full particulars as to date 
of publication, etc., will be made known to the trade in due 
course. 


In the Manufactures building of the Columbian Exposition, 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, limited, of Port Sunlight, have a fine 
display advertising the Sunlight Soap, the great attraction 
being a magnificent model of Windsor Castle on a scale of 
% inch to the foot. A cadaverous looking woman peering up 
at the imposing battlements, was heard to remark to a compan- 
ion, ‘‘Huh, see there. That’s an English soap factory.” 


A STRIKING instance, says the London Fugineer, of a nui- 
sance being converted into profit is afforded by the new process 
for extracting sulphur from alkali waste. At Widnes alone 
five huridred acres must have been covered with it to an aver- 
age depth of twelve feet. These ten million tons of noxious 
material have been with great difficulty prevented from being 
a source of intolerable nuisance throughout a large district, 
owing to the amount of sulphur contained, and the consequent 
discharge of sulphuretted hydrogen into the air. 


EMILE ZOLA, the French novelist, who is visiting London, 
delivered an address on September 22, at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists, at the Mansion House, the official residence 
of the Lord Mayor of London. The subject of his address was 
‘Anonymity in Journalism.’’ He said among other things the 
British press owed its power and unquestionable authority to 
anonymity. Politically the British newspaper existed only to 
satisfy the opinion of its own party. It had been thus made by 
a public which had not been broken into fragments by a revolu- 
tion. It was different in France, where the fever of individu- 
ality carried away everything. The French were always seek- 
ing a Messiah and indulged in ecstasies of devotion to the new 
god of the moment. Speaking of the claim made in some 


quarters that the signing of articles in newspapers insured 
their success, Monsieur Zola said he was well aware of the evils 
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of a system that had destroyed the authority of the press, com- 
pleted the destruction of parties, and which often descended to 
a mere personal brawl. The spectacle, he said, was sometimes 
heartrending. It must, he declared, convey a frightful impres- 
sion abroad. Probably anonymity would restore honesty and 
disinterestedness, but the existing system produced a splendid 
expenditure of courage and ideas, which yielded light for all. 
It was a march toward the future at a breakneck gallop, lead- 
ing, perchance, to a new world. He could not blame the 
French press, since it held out the hope of a better society 
based upon justice and labor. Monsieur Zola strongly and 
adversely criticised anonymity in literary and artistic articles, 
which, he said, endangered the intellectual vitality of the 
nation and was likely to produce a mediocre and colorless 
literature. It was impossible to approve of a man able to 
wield a pen who was converted into a mere writing machine. 


LADY FLORENCE DIxIE, who is credited with the intention 
of starting a new woman’s paper in England, is a sister of the 
Marquis of Queensberry, and one of the most versatile women 
of the day. While a girl she had excited the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of ‘‘ the Shires,’’ where riding is carried to a fine art, by 
her straight and intrepid going, and in the saddle she has jour- 
neyed over the best part of Europe, has explored the wilds of 
Patagonia, and went through the Boer campaign early in the 
eighties as ‘“‘special’’ for the Morning Post. She has written 
a novel, is a sort of poetess, and has appeared on the platform 
to plead for ‘‘the rights”’ of her sex. Furthermore she has a 
devoted husband and delightful home — The Fishery, at Wind- 
sor —and two handsome boys. Yet one thing more, she has 
a strange power over animals of all sorts, has broken in the 
most fiery of steeds, and has made domestic pets of a jaguar 
and even a tiger. 


PURCHASERS’ NOTES. 


GEORGE A. GROVES, 825 Holly avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
is thinking of putting in a complete printing outfit. 

W. H. MILLER, JR., Kansas City, Missouri, desires to be 
informed of the address of a firm making envelope machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SuUPPLIES.— Phil L. Axling, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, desires names of firms dealing in en- 
graver’s supplies. 

SAMPLES OF PRINTING.— J. M. Connelly, care of the Daly 
News, Hot Springs, Arkansas, desires to procure samples of 
job printing and specimen books. 

A SMALL STEREOTYPE OutFit.—S. A. Anderson, 266 First 
street, Portland, Oregon, desires circulars and price lists from 
manufacturers of stereotype supplies. 

LON HARDMAN, printer, St. Joseph, Missouri, desires to cor- 
respond with engraving firms who make embossing dies for use 
in commercial work, especially those made of zinc. 

PREPARED MATRIX PAPER FOR STEREOTYPING.—S. A. 
Anderson, 266 First street, Portland, Oregon, as a prospective 
purchaser, wishes to correspond with dealers in prepared matrix 
paper. 

GRASER BROTHERS, 555 Washington street, Buffalo, New 
York, wish to correspond with manufacturers of souvenir dance 
programme folders and other fancy stationery, with a view to 
purchasing. 

THE Sherwood Press, of Ravenna, Ohio, wish the address 
of the firm manufacturing the ‘‘ Perfection’ grocers’ bags. It 
would be well for any firm manufacturing paper bags to corre- 
spond with them. 

THE Columbian Supply Company, postoffice box 35, Atlanta, 
Georgia, are about to start in the general stationery and pub- 
lishing business, and are anxious to receive prices and informa- 
tion relating to the general stationery trade, and also samples 
and prices of book and cover papers and commercial envelopes 
in wholesale quantities. 
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DE VINNE CONDENSED. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


FIGHTING ROMAN wean 
Conservatory of Music $74 
Bombards the Fort: 20 ; 
S 4 | h F METHODICAL SPINSTERS 
rious imMdr Og 10 Tabby Cats and Green Tea 


5A, 8a . 36-Point De Vinne Condensed. $5.00 


SEVENTH EDITION 
History of the United States 


OTHER SIZES IN PREPARATION. 


- MUTUAL BENEFITS 
Southern California Resorts 








18A, 22a. 12-Point De Vinne Condensed. $3.00 8A, 12a. 24-Point De Vinne Condensed 5 $4.00 


LIBERAL SAMPLES GIVEN 


Delivered in Fancy Packages EVENING STROLLS 


Riding Habits and Coats 


conten, werent ve vine comaomma cow  QUEStions in Modern Science 
SONGS OF SEVEN 
Holiday Books 


Sonnets by Famous Poets 





Manufactured by CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale by all Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 
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DE VINNE ITALIC. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


CH Ol CE R OS E ie ee ne: 
Rates only $83 Per Day 
Flower Gardew |. 
« ROMANTIC MAIDEN - 
S h Ip F erns 45 Hath Practical Papa 








5A, 8a. 836-Point De Vinne Italic. $6.50 


TRUNK LINES 
Take T. —— Trains 


OTHER SIZES IN PREPARATION. 


4A, 6a. 42-Point De Vinne Italic. $7.25 


EXPERT SHOT 
Hunting Bengal Tigers 





16A, 20a. 12-Point De Vinne Italic. $3.00 8A, 10a. 24-Point De Vinne Italic. $4.50 


BARGAINS IN DRUGS 


Fashionable Perfumery F R E N . AH S O U. P 


Fine Toilet Requisites 


For Christmas Dinner 


Mock Turtle 


10A, 16a. 18-Point De Vinne Italic. $4.00 


RICH MINERS 
Form Shooting Clubs 





Manufactured by CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale by all Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
THE Observer, Logan, Iowa. Programme of commence- 
ment exercises, very neatly gotten up. 
WRIGHT, the Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York. Blotters, 
business cards and folders, executed in his usual good taste. 


THE Republican Printing Company, Council Grove, Kansas. 
Business cards and circulars, equal to the average in those lines. 

A. B. MORSE PRINTING COMPANY, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Blotter, designed with taste, colors well selected, and neatly 
printed. 

A. J. CHASE, Bristol, New Hampshire. Programme, invita- 
tion and society work ; composition neat and presswork up to 
average. 

CHARLES C. WRIGHT, Plymouth, New Hampshire. Menu 
cards, illustrated with half-tone engravings. Composition ordi- 
nary, presswork good. 

APPEAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Marysville, California. 
Specimen book of job printing and lithogravure work, which 
is a neat and creditable production. 

HORTON PRINTING COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut. Sam- 
ples of general jobwork, all of which show care and good 
display in composition, and neat, clean presswork. 

L. MARKEWITZ, Sacramento, California. Business cards ; 
too much ornamentation has been attempted ; try some plainer 
styles. Ornamentation is not always evidence of good display. 

CumMINnG & Son, Houston, Texas. Business card in gold 
bronze, red and blue. Composition excellent ; presswork and 
embossing first-class; colors would have a better effect if less 
red had been used. 

C. M. RoussEAv, Detroit, Michigan. Business card in gold 
bronze, blue and red, which might be greatly improved upon. 
There is too much attempt at ornamental display ; something 
quieter would have a better effect. 

Lou E. PARSONS, with the Cherington Printing and Engrav- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. Letter-heads, bill-heads, 
cards, etc., of ordinary merit. While neatly executed, there is 
nothing original or striking in the designs. 

THOMAS P. NICHOLS, Lynn, Massachusetts. Cards in tints 
and colors, which prove him to be an artist of no mean pre- 
tensions. One in four colors, the tint blocks of which were of 
patent leather, cut to shape with a pair of scissors, is especially 
good. 

J. C. KuGLER, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, advertises ‘‘ Poor 
Printing,’’ but the samples submitted by him are not altogether 
poor. A little discrimination in the use of border and orna- 
mentation would, however, improve the appearance of some of 
his work. 

THE Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio. A series of 
advertising blotters which show enterprise as well as being 
samples of their work in color printing. Designs in both 
engraving and composition are good, and presswork is highly 
commendable. 

A NEAT little. brochure comes from Charles Burrows, 
Schenectady, New York, which is a fine specimen of letter- 
press printing in colors. Design is artistic, composition almost 
faultless, and presswork is of a high order. Such good work 
ought to be in great demand. 

THE Norman 7vranscript, Norman, Oklahoma, has issued its 
fourth anniversary souvenir, which is well worth preserving. 
The typography and presswork are good, many half-tones of 
prominent citizens and principal buildings being nicely printed. 
It consists of twelve six-column pages and a four-page cover. 

THE Tuscarora Advertising Company, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Pamphlet, neatly bound in leatherette covers, containing sam- 
ples of ‘‘ads.,”’ of various shapes and colors, the composition 
of which is the work of Christ H. Havens. The designs are 
somewhat commonplace, and either from the use of poor 


material or want of care in locking up, many of the rulework 
designs show the joints of every piece of rule used. The 
combination of colors is not artistic; green, yellow and red do 
not blend well together. 

CHARLES L. RAMBO, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An odd 
four-page leaflet, the programme of Lu Lu Temple Base Ball 
Nine. It is printed in red and black, and compositor, engraver 
and pressman have worked together to produce an unique and 
“‘striking’’ effect, with the hope of securing ‘‘ Blood, Cash and 
Eternal Glory.” 

St. JOHN PRINTING Housk, Toledo, Ohio. Blanks and 
note-heads, which Mr. St. John says are ‘‘ printed and ruled at 
one operation at the rate of 6,000 per hour,’’ by means of an 
attachment of his own getting up. The invention should be a 
valuable one, as the ruling is equal to most work that is turned 
out in the usual manner. 

THE Daily Herald Printing Company, Austin, Minnesota. 
Numerous samples of general jobwork, which are all of a high 
class. Samples of a proposed specimen book, to be issued by 
F. H. McCulloch (a member of the company) are inclosed, and 
promise well for the value of the work, which will be known as 
‘* Practical Specimens, No. 3.’’ 

RAITHBY & LAWRENCE, Leicester, England. ‘The Insur- 
ance Ladder,” a forty-eight page pamphlet ; one of the neatest 
little booklets it has ever been our pleasure to handle. Su- 
perbly printed on enameled paper, illustrated with fine engrav- 
ings ; composition and presswork both are almost unsurpassable 
in point of excellence. 

WILL F. ANGus, 7ribune, Clintonville, Wisconsin. Cards, 
letter-heads, etc., which are excellent examples of what can be 
accomplished with a limited range of type and material and a 
large supply of artistic ability. A little too much attention has 
been given, however, to ornamentation, rather overdoing pro- 
priety in that respect. 

C. G. BURGOYNE, New York city. A sixteen-page circular, 
in several colors and bronze, each page of which is a study for 
the artist-printer in display, harmonious arrangement of colors 
and register. The whole forms one of the most ingenious and 
pleasing examples of the typographic art that has fallen into 
our hands for a long time. 

THE Monitor Publishing Company, Rockford, Illinois. A 
sixty-four page pamphlet descriptive of the aims and objects of 
the Coal Dealers’ Association of the Northwest, printed on 
enameled paper in bronze-blue ink. Composition is very good, 
surpassing the presswork, which is somewhat poor in make- 
ready and uneven in color. The work is neatly finished in 
embossed cover and tied with silk cord. 


J. FRANK Facky, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. Pro- 
gramme of New England Athletic Racing Association —a 
pretentious work, which might be greatly improved upon. 
The title-page is poorly displayed, and the imprint of J. F. F. 
is a trifle too glaring. His own announcement, dated Septem- 
ber 1, shows poor selection of colors, though otherwise it is a 
good piece of work. 

TopHAM & Lurron, Harrogate, England. A number of 
samples of bill-heads, circulars, cards, etc., which show that 
artists of high ability are employed in their establishment. 
Their own memorandum heading, printed in gold bronze and 
four colors, ought to bring them all the work they could pos- 
sibly do, as it is a very fine specimen of printing, both in com- 
position and presswork. 

BRANDON MAII, ELECTRIC PRINT, Brandon, Manitoba. A 
thirty-six-page pamphlet, ‘‘Prize List of the Twelfth Annual 
Exhibition of the Agricultural Society of Brandon,’ which is a 
very poor specimen, indeed. The advertisements are wretch- 
edly displayed; the presswork is evidently the production 
of an amateur, there apparently having been no make-ready 
on the forms, and the color is pale gray on some pages and 
intense black on others. From the quantity of errors in spelling 




















we presume the proofreader was on a vacation at the time 


the job was done. It is not a work of which the Brandon 
Mail Print should feel proud. 


CLARKE & Courts, Galveston, Texas, general commercial 
work and posters, all showing good workmanship. James 
Newman, the rulework artist of the house, submits several 
designs, the general excellence of which deserves praise, espe- 
cially a title and introduction to a furniture catalogue, which 
are very artistic. Composition and presswork on all the sam- 
ples are above the average. 


JOHN HEIMPEL, pressman with the Times Publishing Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, forwards a copy of the Cata- 
logue of the Bethlehem Business College, a pamphlet of fifty- 
six pages and cover, the composition and presswork of which 
are both deserving of commendation. Mr. Heimpel’s skill as 
a pressman is evidenced by the evenness of color throughout, 
good make-ready, and clearness of the half-tones. 


FROM John M. Rogers, Wilmington, Delaware, we have 
received a specimen of embossing, half-tone and letterpress 
printing that it would be difficult to excel. In this specimen, 
the ‘‘ Marine Villa Album for 1893,” the delights of Cape May 
are set forth by delicate half-tone vignettes, that make one 
long to pack his grip and start for the seashore at once. Mr. 
Rogers may congratulate himself on his admirable work. 


A TRADE circular from the Great Western Stove Company, of 
Leavenworth, Omaha and Denver, comes to hand with a request 
to make comments thereon. It is entitled ‘‘Some Oaks,”’ and 
if the projectors had adhered to the quiet colors of oaks and 
acorns their circular would have been more of a success. 
Bright yellow, green and chocolate do not harmonize well, and 
while the compositor’s work is very good, the pressman, or 
whoever arranged the colors for the work, has produced a 
result far from satisfactory from an artistic point of view. 


H.N. FAREY & Co., Pasadena, California, have issued an 
elegant morceau announcing their seventh birthday. A neatly 
embossed heavy card with gilded designs, tied with pale blue 
ribbon, supports a light card on which appears a cupid holding 
aloft a tablet on which the letters ‘‘F. H. & Co.”’ appear. Back 
of this are other cards on which the past history and future 
intention of the firm are inscribed in neat type and in colors 
that do not offend the eye. A letter-head in four colors is very 
neatly executed and shows taste both in composition and selec- 
tion of colors. 


FROM Latta & McElhinerny, Morning Sun, Iowa: Samples 
of jobwork and blotters, good specimens of everyday work. 
Alfred M. Slocum Company, Philadelphia, Pa. : Handy memo- 
randum book, with nicely displayed and well printed cover. 
Leighton Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn.: Cards, programmes, 
etc., which give evidence that they employ artists in all depart- 
ments of their establishment. Stansbury & Phillips, Seattle, 
Wash,: Blotter in two shades of blue, neat and well printed. 
Brown, Thurston Company, Portland, Me.: Blotter in four 
tints, gold, bronze, red and blue—very attractive, neatly 
printed, register perfect. A. J. Chase, Bristol, N. H.: Pro- 
grammes, cards, etc., showing neatness and care in design and 
execution. Sell T. Hawkins, Danville, Ind.: Cards and letter- 
heads, well displayed, presswork good, but too much brown 
ink is used; a good black would be better on many of the 
samples. H. H. Knerr, Allentown, Pa.: Sample of own 
engraving — composing-rule printed in silver with name etched 
thereon in black —a neat job for an amateur engraver. J. E. 
Burke & Co., Bloomington, Il.: Card and trade circular, neatly 
printed in colors and gold bronze; composition good and 
presswork excellent. The Wilton, Smith Company, Detroit, 
Mich.: Blotter in gold bronze, red and blue, showing that they 
are up to the times in artistic printing. Ernest Thompson, 
Thorold, Ont.: Membership ticket in three colors — red, yellow 
and black ; poorly displayed and badly printed, the principal 
line being in red on a yellow background ; very unattractive. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Patterson-Brown Printery succeeds Patterson, Vance & 
Co., job printers and publishers, at Des Moines, Iowa. 


GEORGE T. SCHEIBE & Co., printers, in a very neat booklet 
announce their removal to their new premises, No. 3 Jordan 
street, Toronto, Ontario. 


THE Folk County Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, has passed 
into the hands of J. B. Sperry & Co., who have changed its 
name to the Weekly Free Press. 

THE Pierce-Wallace Publishing Company was recently 
incorporated at Des Moines, Iowa. Messrs. Pierce and Wallace 
are proprietors of the Jowa Homestead. 


THE interest of Frank W. Barber in the Gem Printing 
House, Sterling, Illinois, has been transferred to J. H. Mack, 
and Charles T. Mack will conduct the business. 


THE Crawford-Birrell Company have assumed control of the 
Advertiser Printing House, of Newark, New Jersey, Mr. David 
H. Greene being retained in the management of the office. 

AN exhibit of the typographic and hand numbering 
machines made by the Bates Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, may be seen in the Electricity building, at the World’s 
Fair, in the gallery, Space 43, Section Y. 

THE Dexter Folder Company, of Fulton, New York, have 
recently put one of their late improved double-sixteen point- 
feed book-folding machines into the establishment of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 


W. H. BrEsAck has removed his job printing plant from 
Washington, Kansas, to Muncie, Indiana, and is as usual pro- 
ducing fine work. Of THE INLAND PRINTER he says: ‘I 
can’t run the kind of an office I desire to run without it.” 


W. J. GAGE & Co., booksellers and stationers, of Toronto, 
Ontario, have recently been incorporated. The officers are: 
W. J. Gage, president ; George Spence, vice-president ; W. P. 
Gundy, secretary-treasurer. The paid-up capital is $150,000. 

J. H. T. LEHMANN has been appointed receiver for Acker- 
man Brothers & Heintz, of Omaha, Nebraska. The firm has 
had some internal dissensions, and asked for the help of the 
courts to straighten out matters. They still keep their old 
force employed. 

FRANK B. JENVEY & Co., job printers and bookbinders, of 
Cumberland, Maryland, have moved into their new and com- 
modious building, which they have recently had erected on 
South Center street. With more room and increased facilities, 
they expect to do a finer line of work. 


TO ENCOURAGE Offices using the tint block process, the Eve- 
lyn Patent Tint Block Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, have 
instituted a specimen exchange and offer prizes to those sub- 
mitting the best samples of work. This plan will no doubt be 
advantageous to all printers who have adopted their process. 


THE Northwestern Holiness Publication Company, pub- 
lishers of the Highway and Banner, at Des Moines, Iowa, has 
gone out of business. The subscription list of the paper was 
sold to the Witness Publishing Company, Boston. The plant 
is now in the hands of C. W. Ingalls, who is conducting a job 
printing and publishing business. 

Mr. C. R. HUNN, the genial representative of the Buffalo 
Printing Ink Works, of Buffalo, New York, makes regular 
trips through the West and Northwest, and is well acquainted 
with all the printers in this section of the country. Through 
his untiring efforts the inks of the house he represents are each 
day becoming more widely and favorabiy known. 

Mr. F. C. NUNEMACHER, the well-known printer of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is the inventor of the new gathering machine, 
an illustration of which is shown in the advertisement of the 
Seybold Company on another page of this issue. Mr. Nune- 
macher found his bindery space too valuable to utilize to good 
advantage the round-table gathering machines in use in many 
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establishments, and therefore conceived the idea of the 
machine which the Seybold Company, are now placing on the 
market. It will undoubtedly have a good sale, meeting as it 
does the wants of binderies that are cramped for floor space. 


THE H. H. Latham Manufacturing Company, dealers in 
printers’ supplies at 87 Plymouth place, went into the hands of 
the sheriff September 20 on judgments aggregating $53,716.65. 
The judgments were confessed in the circuit court on notes 
given to secure loans to the corporation, and were in favor of 
Fannie A. Underhill to the extent of $48,522.90, and Amos 
Shepard, $5,193.75. 

JAMES CONNER’S Sons, the New York typefounders, moved 
into their new building at the corner of Rose and Duane streets 
on the first, and changed the firm name to the American Type- 
founders’ Company. The new concern will carry type from 
twelve different foundries, and deal in printing materials and 
machinery generally. An illustration of the new building is 
shown on page I9. 

THE Burnett Printing Company, of Rochester, New York, 
evidently have explicit faith in the ability of the banks of that 
city to meet all demands made upon them. Ina postal circu- 
lar soliciting business, recently issued, they say: ‘‘ Notice to 
depositors in the commercial and savings banks of Rochester : 
Your check will be accepted at par in payment for any of our 
handiwork, to the extent of your deposit. Your check will 
have the same purchasing power as gold coin.”’ 





BABYHOOD. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Heigh-ho! Babyhood! 
Tell me where you 
linger. 

Let’s toddle home 
again, for we have 
gone astray ; 

Take this eager hand of 
mine and lead me 
by the finger 

Back to the lotus lands of the 
far away. 





Turn back the leaves of life ; don’t 
read the story — 
Let’s find the pictures and fancy 
all the rest; 
We can fill the written pages with 
a brighter glory 
Than old Time, the story-teller, 
at his best. 


Turn to the brook, where the honeysuckle tipping 
O’er its vase of perfume, spills it on the breeze, 
And the bee and humming bird in ecstasy are sipping 
From the fairy flagons of the blooming locust trees. 


Turn to the lane, where we used to ‘‘teeter-totter,’’ 
Printing little foot palms in the yellow mold; 
Laughing at the lazy cattle wading in the water, 
Where the ripples dimple round the buttercups of gold ; 


Where the dusky turtle lies basking in the gravel 
Of the sunny sandbar in the middle tide, 

And the ghostly dragon-fly pauses in his travel 
To rest like a blossom where the water lily died. 


Heigh-ho! Babyhood! ‘Tell me where you linger. 
Let’s toddle home again, for we have gone astray ; 
Take this eager hand of mine and lead me by the finger 
Back to the lotus lands of the far away. 


—Inquirer. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


TEACHER — Can you tell me what is the olfactory organ ? 
Pupil, (frankly)— No, sir. Teacher— Correct. Pupil goes off 
in a brown study. 

A story is told of an Irish corporal registering a punish- 
ment in these terms: ‘‘ Four days’ cell confinement for Private 
X for he-hawing like an ass, in imitation of the colonel.’’ 


AT an industrial school in Virginia a class of boys, ranging 
from eight to twelve years of age, had to write compositions. 
The first one read: ‘‘We live on outside of the world —the 
slick side. We stick on like flies, and the reason we don’t fall 
off is the mity power of God.” As foreign news the second 
small boy gives: ‘‘ Persia is governed by Pshaw.”’ 


THE Japanese divide the day into six day hours, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, and six night hours, from sun- 
set to sunrise. Accordingly, although the dials of their clocks 
are figured with twelve numerals, the movements of the hands 
do not correspond with our own, these movements being regu- 
lated by ingenious mechanism to correspond with the variations 
in the length of days and nights. 

OLD chests and trunks have a high value as curios, and are 
largely taken by the dealers in the like. As paper was costly 
in the eighteenth century, many such articles were lined with 
newspapers then current, and if pleasantries of the period are 
to be trusted, even with rejected manuscripts. A curious old 
trunk with pentagonal ends recently turned up in the shop of 
a dealer in old furniture. It still bore a weather-stained card 
showing that its last delivery had been to somebody in Pearl 
street. It was lined with a Philadelphia newspaper of 1773, 
and the pages exposed bore the tax list of that year in pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

A LONDON journalist says the general thrift, economy and 
energy of the French are universally admitted. There are 
more than 7,500,00c ‘lepositors in the savings banks alone, their 
aggregate investments of this sort amounting to more than 
4£170,000,000. These deposits for the most part represent the 
saving of the lower classes. No effort is spared by the govern- 
ment to develop this virtue of innate thrift in the French char- 
acter. Among many admirable measures adopted to encourage 
a habit of thrift may especially be mentioned the practice of 
rewarding efficiency and diligence by crediting the boy or girl 
with a few francs in a savings bank, instead of giving a book or 
other prizes. 

Cor. JOHN HAY, it is said, is always annoyed when spoken 
of as the author of ‘Little Breeches.’’ Bret Harte also hates 
the very name of ‘‘The Heathen Chinee,’’ and if he were not 
a man with a very keen sense of the ludicrous he would hate 
that of ‘‘ Little Breeches ’’ as well. .The reason for this hatred 
being that a gushing lady, who prided herself upon her literary 
tastes, said to him once, ‘‘ My dear Mr. Harte, Iam so delighted 
to meet you. I have read everything you ever wrote ; but of 
all your dialect verse, there is none that compares to your 
‘Little Breeches.’’”’ ‘I quite agree with you, madam,”’’ said 
Mr. Harte, ‘‘ but you have put the little breeches on the wrong 
man. ‘The honor belongs to my friend Hay.” 

AN interesting treatise on photo-lithography has just been 
published in Paris by M. Léon Vidal, professor of the national 
school of decorative arts, which contains a vast amount of prac- 
tical information on everything relating to this branch of the 
art of printing, together with an immense number of formulas 
for preparing, testing and operating everything in connection 
therewith from the time the plate is prepared for exposure 
until the completed lithograph picture is printed. The work, 
which contains over four hundred pages, gives exhaustive 
explanations, with innumerable recipes and words of counsel 
for the amateur as well as the professional, culled from the 
highest authorities on the different processes in England, 
France, Austria, Germany and Italy, and includes chapters on 
photo-lithography direct and by transfer, photo-zincography, 











photo-collography, autography, photographing on wood and 
metal for engraving, with innumerable experiments and for- 
mulas. 

THE printing for the Ontario government for the next five 
years has been awarded Messrs. Warwick & Sons, of Toronto, 
Ontario, the contractors for’ the past term. There were four 
bidders: The Methodist Book Concern, the Presbyterian 
Printing Company, Warwick & Sons, of Toronto; and Barron, 
of Ottawa. The Presbyterian and the Warwicks were the 
lowest —the latter by $600. The Methodist Book Concern 
was $6,000 higher and Barron, of Ottawa, $10,000! Comment- 
ing on these figures the Toronto Zvening News says: ‘‘Ten- 
dering for government printing is an art that is acquired after 
considerable practice, and to the vast majority of those em- 
ployed in the printing trade it is a profound mystery how the 
work can be made to pay at the prices asked. When the con- 
tract was let for the last term it was thought to be very low, 
but the prices in the successful tender in the present case are 
very much lower.’’ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








WHERE THE ECONOMY IS. 

It is in the editorial room that the greatest saving is made 
by using stereotype plate matter, as a higher, class of contribu- 
tions can thus be secured and more time given to preparing 
the live local features upon which the success of a newspaper 
depends. Publishers are everywhere.recognizing this fact and 
turning to the American Press Association service for every- 
thing but their local news. ‘‘’The best to be had isin A. P. A. 
plates.”’ 





THE PERFECT ADJUSTABLE LOCK-UP GALLEY. 

A new form of lock-up galley has recently been patented 
and placed on the market called the ‘‘ Perfect’’ adjustable 
lock-up galley, a cut of which was shown in this journal a few 
months since. It is made entirely of brass in a substantial 
manner, There are no springs to wear out, and as soon as the 
thumb-screw is turned the matter is locked perfectly tight with 
uniform pressure throughout. The galley is made in all sizes, 
both news and job, and is one that will no doubt meet with a 
ready sale. It is manufactured by the Perfect Printers’ Supply 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


THE MOVING INTEGRITY IN COMMERCE. 


The trade saying of ‘“‘ one price — no deviation” has a his- 
tory. The idea had no existence at one time in the engraving 
business. As with other like things it became a fact of com- 
merce — of life — through an individual struggle. 

Mr. Geo. H. Benedict, of Chicago, is to be credited with the 
advance. It was in the year 1886. Up to that time the engrav- 
ing trade of America was in much the condition that the retail 
clothing trade is now in Baxter street, New York, that is, in 
the lying stage. Engravers had as many prices as customers. 
A loose credit system prevailed, each engraver having as many 
accounts as customers of any standing. A price was made for 
each customer. 

Here was a great waste of time. Mr. Benedict saw this, and 
after turning the matter over he came to believe that the coun- 
try was ready for a system which would prevent this waste of 
time. The key lay in the idea of a fixed price, and no devia- 
tion for a given quality of engraving, involving the truth about 
goods and lower prices. Mr. Benedict had studied the matter 
for years before venturing to assert that success was bound up 
in the new idea. When he came to announce it he was laughed 
at by trade rivals and pitied by his friends. He was told that 
people cared nothing for the time wasted ; that they liked the 
loose methods and the haggling over prices. The thought of 
telling the truth, of setting up the truth-shop in the engraving 
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business, was regarded as the dream of a visionary. 
Mr. Benedict’s belief grew with opposition ; out of the nega- 


tives received he got new positives. He saw that the key 
to any commercial advance lies in the saving of time. Herein 
is the secret of determining the commercial value of a patent 
or any-given trade device — will it save time? The locomotive 
brought in a sharper sense of time — the train does not wait. 

Banking on all this, Mr. Benedict, biding his time, made 
the venture. The economies bound up in the new principle 
enabled him to cut prices something like twenty-five per cent. 
The idea won. At the end of a year the story had got around 
that the place to order engravings cheap; while knowing toa 
certainty just what you were getting, was at Benedict’s. It 
was the first engraving establishment in the world where hen- 
esty was followed as a principle and not as a makeshift. 

It is only absolute honesty that is highly commercial. 

“They are all honest,’’ Mr. Benedict once remarked to the 
writer, ‘‘ but the run of men think that, like some other rules, 
this one also has its exceptions; that some dark night there 
will be a wreck ashore with no one the wiser. Comparatively 
few men,’’ he added, “grasp the notion of honesty, of integ- 
rity as a downright principle of action.” 

It is told of Mr. Benedict that when asked for his business 
secret he invariably answers: ‘‘ The secret of my success is 
truth and equity. I have never knowingly given for a dollar 
bill less than a dollar’s worth of goods.’”’ Clerks in his estab- 
lishment know that if they are detected in any deceit as to 
qualities or values they will be immediately discharged. 

Here is an interest- 

















asia ing testimonial from a 
% Reg prominent southern 
eS politi journal. 

AMBIEN | dustr To say that Mr. 
Griffin, Georgia, Aug. 6, 1890. pus! Benedict has_ raised 
Sale competition at all 
We commend. the firm of Geo. H.| Vist P oints - the engrav- 
Benedict & Co., of Chicago, to all/agsq ig business is merely 
publishers desiring a good job ofany| Ala, to record a glimpse 
kind of engraving done satisfactori-| upon into the obvious. True 
ly, promptly and ebeaply. They/centl competition is rivalry 
made the new headings which adorn dail; j, public service. That 

the different editions of the NEWs AND | stee) 2 
Sun, and after a price had been|min “*Y profit lies. Com- 
agreed upon, finding that they had] grea, Petition has two as- 
made a mistake in their calculations] areb pects, consisting on 
they voluntarily cut the price dowD| cate one side in raising 
nearly one-half. Such action may | atte quality, and on the 
not be rare, but we bave not often} san other in cutting prices. 
mer RT. “a yea. “It is one of the para- 
N. Y. Sun: “Our esteemed Georgia vise doxes of trade that 
coutemporary, the Lumpkin Inde- i. quailty: and ‘Guantity 
pendent, has been thrilled by the m 


identify, the resultant 
being low prices. The 
informed merchant, whose work is to anticipate wants, under- 
stands this. The short-sighted man, not understanding it, 
plays the grab game. The exact truth about goods is one way 
of raising quality. Goods abounding in truth are like a truth- 
ful man. To increase quality is to widen demand and bring _ 
about lower prices. On these lines Mr. Benedict has raised 
competition to so high a point that few engravers can compete 
with him. The ordinary idea of competition turns on a plu- 
rality of dealers, whereas a single dealer may so shape his 
action that equal account is taken of the individual and the 
common good. Rightly understood they are not in antago- 
nism. 

The motto of the house of Messrs. Benedict & Co. is: ‘“‘A 
big grist and small toll.” Mr. Benedict conceived it at the 
very outset of his business career, and has put it into practice. 

These ideas mark the introduction of scientific method into 
commerce. In all directions it is coming in. The rule-of- 
thumb trader must keep step with the advance or go down in 
the crush of intelligent competition. All these things are but 
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incidents in the growth of accuracy—stages in the develop- 
ment of integrity in commerce. The very idea of integrity was 
born of commerce. But late inventions have accelerated the 
movement. The new machinery of the century has everywhere 
gone to sharpen the sense of time. A heightened idea of econ- 
omy results. With the rise of intelligence, business calculations 
and business ventures are more and more based upon the fact. 

In this light the notion of economy in life has a newer 
dignity, and economy as art an increased fascination. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for,any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


Al LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,” 200 ges, $1. iso his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘“ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDE OOK,” price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,” pri . Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all t ounders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever publish te) rinters. Also, by same author. 
“THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 
price $1. Just published. 


A PHOTO-ENGRAVER who is in charge of the photo depart- 
ment of one the largest printing houses for the last eight years wishes 
Is a practical man in all branches, including half- 

First-class references. Address ‘‘W. B.,”’ care 




















to make a change. 
tone and color work. 
INLAND PRINTER. ~ 


FIRST-CLASS job printer desires situation in West (Califor- 
nia preferred). Display, make-up, stone-work ; also slight knowledge 
i Address ** PICA,” care INLAND 





of presswork. Sixteen years’ experience. 
PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—A four horse-power Otto gas engine. Has been 


used eighteen months. ‘‘ EVENING NEws,”’ Saginaw, E. S., Michigan. 
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EVERYTHING" "Lanerichr ene 


Is in A. P. A. perfect-printing Stereotype Plates. 


Print Like New Type. 
As Easily Handled. 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CINCINNATI, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, 
CHICAGO, BUFFALO, INDIANAPOLIS, OMAHA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, DETROIT, ATLANTA, 
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a gris seep 
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MILWAUKE 
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Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








OR SALE—FORMULA and instructions for the Burning-in 
Process for half tones, by a practical photo-engraver. Address 
“FORMULA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
GI OUR PRICES when wanting any new goods; wood 
material, which we make; metal type, printers’ or binders’ machin- 
MORGANS & WILCOX, Mid- 





ery, which we sell; also secondhand list. 
dietown, N. Y. 


jos PRINTER—Steady, temperate, union job printer wants 
permanency in good job office. Address ‘‘ MAKE-UP,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


MATRICES WANTED—A reputable and competent German 
Typefoundry desires to buy or exchange matrices. Offers to be 
addressed ‘‘ G. R. 100,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OPENING—A practical all-around printer, one who under- 
stands preparing local news, soliciting advertisements and jobwork, 
and is willing to ‘‘ hustle ’’ for business with proprietor, can learn of a per- 
manent situation on a weekly Ohio paper in a town of 4,000, by addressing 
C. R. CALLAGHAN, publisher Gaze/ie, Bellevue, Ohio. References as to 
character and ability required. Working interest in the business will be 
given if desired. 


OSITION WANTED—As manager or foreman of good job 
or news plant by practical printer. City and country experience. 
Accustomed to handling men, managing, estimating and buying. Is fair 
pressman. Best of references. Address ‘‘N. A.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMEN — The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 
kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; 
how to emboss ; how to make, use and care for rollers ; law to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping ; price 50 cents, postpaid. J. H. SER- 
GEANT, 206 East Tenth street, New York city, New York. 
SITUATION WANTED—By a competent cylinder pressman; 
rapid and thoroughly experienced on half-tone work ; would leave city, 
, Address *‘ BOB,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


THE COMPOSITOR—A book of instruction for the begin- 

ner, help for the ‘‘two-thirder,” hints for the journeyman. Every boy 
or man who expects to be or is a compositor should have it. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid, Address H. F. STEWART, Ashbourne, Pa. 


WANTED — A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3 

Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will ay 
20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO. 


WANTED—Half-tone etcher to work enamel process, Must 
be first-class) THE TERRY ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, Ohio, 
































WANTED—Position by an experienced and successful fore- 
man in first-class railroad and commercial printing house. Unquali- 
fied recommendation. Address ‘‘ H. A. T.,” 


care INLAND PRINTER. 


buys a first-class job office in city of 100,000 u- 
$ I ’ OO tation, with established trade; seed rasonies ‘for be a 
Address *‘ PUSH,” care INLAND PRINTER, 


First-class job only (union). 








PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 





GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND sayer >? 


Lon SANDERS _MANsoen._ 








RS: 
aFENG 


TO ENGRAVERS. 
AUP TORE = | 


402 N.THIRD ST. ; 
MO." 


4004 
ST.LOUIS, 








USED BUT LITTLE. 


KIDDER PRESSES 


Send for Information and Prices. 
The Kidder Press Mfg. G0., 26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUGHT TO i 
OU cweis Elite Kuleé Bender 
oe LS 
It is the only satisfactory Rule Bender. _Always handy. Does good work. 
Never wears out. Price, $2.00, postpaid. Hints on Rule Bending, 10 cts. 


ELITE MFG. CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 


FOR SERVICE 
AS GOOD AS NEW! 














‘“‘T would not part with mine, tf I 
could not get another, for many times 
what tt cost.’ _H. A. WESTBROOK, 
1724 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A book for Printers—113 pages, in colors ; 6 x 8 
inches oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


A. A, STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. 
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THE NORTH TAG MACHINE is simply the regular Eighth- 
Medium North Web-Feeding Printing Press with attachment for 
manufacturing shipping tags (any size) from a roll, the attachment 
being placed on the base of the press between the press and the feed. 
The machine takes the tag board from a roll, prints it in one or more 
colors as may be desired, puts on the washers, punches the eye, cuts 
the corners, and drops the tags out completed at the rate of from ¢ex 
to twelve thousand per hour. 


The advantages of the North Tag Machine 
over all others are the following: 

1. PRINTING PRESS AND TAG MACHINE. It is not a 
tag machine exclusively, but is the regular Eighth-Medium North 
Web-Feeding Press, and when not in use for the manufacture of tags, 
it can be instantly used for all kinds of job and label work from a roll. 
It may be run one hour for the manufacture and printing of tags, and 
the next hour on hand-bills or other job printing. It enables the 
country printer to manufacture and print tags one day in the week or 
month and run the machine as a printing press the balance of the 
time. 

2. SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE. The machine is 
simple and easy to operate. The tag attachment is small, and 
operated from the main shaft, and can be put on the press or taken 
off in two minutes’ time. It is perfectly simple, and a good boy can 
run the entire machine. The washer stock consists of simply two 
strips of tag stock (sold in rolls already gummed) a half inch wide, 
running over a brass wheel which is half immersed in water, so that 
the gum is moistened. The washers for both sides of the tag are cut 
from the strips, pressed into place on the tag, and the hole punched 
through, all at one operation and by the one small attachment. 

3. DIAMOND SHAPED WASHERS. Every other tag 
machine made puts on round washers, punching them out of long 
strips of stock—this means waste—more stock is wasted than used. 
The North-machine puts on diamond shape washers, which are better 
and stronger, to say nothing of looking better, being more in keeping 


The North Tag Machine . . 


Manufactures and Prints, in One or More Colors, from 
é a Roll, 10,000 to 12,000 Tags per Hour 


with the rectangular shape of a shipping tag. Above all, they are 
cheaper, there being absolutely no waste. The diamond washer is cut 
at an angle (on the bias) from.a half-inch strip without the loss of any 
stock. These small items count where competition is close. 

4. TAGS PRINTED IN COLORS. With this machine it is 
almost as cheap to print a tag in /wo or three colors asin one, the extra 
cost being simply in the composition. In the plain composition used 
on tags it is very easy to separate a line or two for anothercolor. Or 
the machine will print in tint or color a design or cut of any kind first 
and the printed matter over all at one operation, and at from ten to 
twelve thousand per hour. This is the only machine made which will 
do anything like this work, ana it is so easy to print in two colors 
that our advice to those using the machine is to print every order in 
two colors, whether you get more money or not, for by so doing you get 
a firm hold on your trade. If a man oncehas his tags in two colors 
at anywhere near the price of one, he will never go back to one color. 

5. PRINTING BOTH SIDES. To print on both sides, the 
tag board is run through from the roll, printing the back, and run out 
without cutting (the knife not running). It is rolled up loosely as it 
comes out, and run through again for the face of the tag, and this 
time the washers are put on, the tag manufactured and cut off. If 
preferred, for short runs, the tags may be manufactured and printed 
on one side, and the other side printed on an ordinary press. 

6. THE PRICE. In buying the North Tag Machine com- 
plete, it must be borne in mind that a regular Eighth-Medium North 
Web-Feeding Press is secured. It prints in from one to four colors 
at each impression, makes 5,coo impressions per hour, and will make, 
if desired, one, two, or three feeds and cuts to each impression--all 
without the addition or removal of a single part or appliance. The 
price of this press alone is $1,000 (see descriptive circulars). This 
makes the attachment only $500. Fifteen hundred dollars would 
be exceedingly low for a machine that made and printed only tags, 
but we offer the latest and most remarkable invention in the line of 
printing presses, and the latest and most perfect tag machine com- 
bined, at less than either alone is worth. 


Price, Complete, $1,500.00. 


PROFITS IN TAG BUSINESS. 


Using a No. 5 tag (the size most used), standard quality, as an 
illustration, we give the following facts relative to cost and profits in 
tag business. Any one, by a few inquiries, can verify these figures. 

Denison’s list price of ordinary No. 5 tag, not printed, is 50 cents 
per 1,000. This list price is subject to discount, the net price to the 
trade for No. 5 blank being about 35 cents per 1,000, while the price 
per 1,000 printed varies from 75 cents to $1.25, according to the size 
of the order. The Denison tags are manufactured blank in Boston, 
packed and shipped to the different branches throughout the country, 
and printed at each branch establishment on ordinary presses fed by 
hand. 

Every printer knows, of course, what he is obliged to pay dealers 
for blank tags. 

The actual cost of the tags may be readily determined. The tag 
stock in rolls of any width costs 4 cents per pound (less in large 
quantitizs). The weight of 1,000 No. 5 tags is 44 pcunds, which at 
4 cents per pound amounts to 18 cents per 1,000. Cost of 
straw-board box holding 1,000, less than one cent (in fact from $6 
to $8 per 1,000 boxes, according to size). The cost of manufacture 
of blank tags on North Machine may be estimated as follows: Boy to 
attend machine running at rate of 100,000 tags per day, $1, or one 


cent per 1,000; a liberal estimate for wear and tear, power (less than 
one-fourth horse-power per machine), washer stock, etc., would be $2 
per day, or 2 cents per 1,000, making a total of 21 cents per 1,000 for 
No 5 blank tags boxed ready for shipment. 





Denison’s net price per 1,000 No. 5 blank tags_.........- 35 cts 
Cost s a To  aadenes 21 cts 
Margin for Profit.--------------------------- 14 cts. 


As our machine prints as rapidly as it manufactures, and with no 
additional expense, except composition, ink, and putting forms on 
press, there is no comparison on printing. Ten thousand No. 5 
tags can be printed on our machine at an extra cost of less than 
7 cents per 1,000 over blank, and a 100,000 run at less than 3 cents 
per 1,000 extra. } 








Printed Tags per 1,000, No. 5, market price for large orders.. 75 cts. 
sa i. OE GRR ctnitecipawwatev ene 25 cts. 
Margin for Profit---------------------------------- 50 cts. 


REMEMBER OUR MACHINE: 


1. Makes blank tags. 

2. Prints tags in one or more colors. 

3. And is the simplest, fastest, and finest web-feeding job press 
in the world, so that it need never stand idle. In one way or another 


it wilt earn you money every hour. 


THE NORTH PRESS CO., 262 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


For cut and description of printing press see other side. 











. . Eighth-Medium. . 
The North Web-Feeding Job Press 


In Machinery Hall, Columbian Exposition (Sec. 32, Col. Q-42). 


» 


This press feeds 
From a roll 
And will make 


5,000 


Impressions 
Per hour 


THE PRESS, The cut shows the regular eighth-medium with the 
platen thrown back, leaving the form exposed on the bed, and as conven- 
iently accessible for change or correction as if on an imposing stone—this 
is one of the obvious advantages of this press over all others; in an instant 
the platen can be thrown back, as shown, and the form either lifted or 
changed on the bed. In its very short oscillation up and down the bed 
departs very little from a perfect level, therefore there is no possibility of 
loose type falling out, and there is no danger from a loose lock-up. As 
the platen stands when thrown back (as shown in cut) it is easy to over- 
lay or change tympan. When everything is ready the platen is simply 
brought forward and instantly clamped by the small lever shown. 

COLOR WORK. The cut shows the press set for printing THREE 
COLORS AT EACH IMPRESSION, the fountain being divided for three colors. 
The press prints a form 8x12 inches in OWE color; 8x5% in TWO colors; 
8x 3% in THREE colors; 8x 2% in FOUR colors. The D/STRIBUTION and REG- 
ISTRY are perfect, as samples of work will show. 

TWO OR MORE FORMS. This is the only press in the world 
which will print in from one to four colors and make, if desired, one, two, 
or three feeds and cuts to each impression, WITHOUT THE REMOVAL OR 
ADDITION OF A SINGLE PART OR APPLIANCE. If it is desired to print from 
two or three forms, and thereby gain a printed product two or three 
times the speed of the press, in OWE MINUTE the change can be made so 
that to each impression the feed:and knife will operate either two or 
three times. Sixteenth-sheet hand-bills can be printed at the rate of TEN 
THOUSAND PER HOUR from two forms. 

AUTOMATIC. Thepress is AUTOMATIC. One good boy can easily 
watch two, or even three, on plain work. The paper runs through to the 
knife without making the angles and turns made on other web presses, 
and it is therefore as easy to run the heaviest card-board or straw-board 
as the thinnest tissue. 

SILENT. The press is the most noiseless made—it does not make 
half the noise made by an eighth Gordon. The action is the most silent 
and powerful known, working without clank or jar, and at the same 
time it is regular and rapid. 


The eighth-medium is the only size made at present. 


NORTH PRESS CO., 262 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Monadnock Block . . 





It will print 

Any combination 
Of from one to 
Four colors at 
Each impression 
And if desired will 
Make one, two, 
Or three feeds and 
Cuts at each 
Impress on 


PAPER AND CARD-BOARD IN ROLLS. Aimost every kind 
of paper and card-board can be obtained in rolls nowadays; NEWS AND 
BOOK PAPERS of different weights, qualities, and tints; MANILLA PAPERS, 
BOARDS, AND TAG STOCK; GLAZED PAPERS of all kinds and colors; BOX- 
MAKERS’ PAPERS AND BOARDS; ENAMELED OR COATED PAPER in all colors 
and weights, and coated on either one or both sides; GLAZED, ENAMELED, 
AND COATED COVER PAPERS of all kinds; FLAT PAPERS (for letter, note 
heads, etc.), in different weights and qualities. BR/STOL BOARD, coated and 
enameled CARD-BOARDS in all weights and colors, etc. It is apparent 
from the foregoing incomplete list of roll stock that the press is not 
limited to any particular work, but can run practically all job work 
except envelopes and bill-heads. Asa rule, paper in rolls is considerably 
cheaper than flat. 


EASE IN HANDLING. There is no web-feeding press at all 
like the North Press, and certainly there is none which compares with it 
for a moment in ease in handling. it is easier to make ready on it than 
on a Gordon, and it is easier to change forms and make short runs than 
onaGordon. Aroll of paper can be put in position, a form put on the 
press, everything made ready, and a run of five hundred made quicker 
than paper can be cut and the run made on a Gordon. 


LABEL WORK. 


label press made. 


SMALL JOB OFFICES. The North eighth-medium is pre-emi- 
nently the press for small country job offices, as it will enable the small- 
est country office to print from type and compete with city offices that 
print on large cylinder presses from many electros, 


It is the only simple and perfect plain or. color 


POWER REQUIRED. There is no press which requires so little 
power for the work done. One-quarter horse-power is sufficient. The 
press is so perfectly balanced that no fly-wheel is required, and it starts 
and stops instantly by clutch mechanism. 


WEIGHT, SIZE, ETC. The eighth-medium weighs about fif- 
teen hundred pounds, and occupies a floor-space of about 3 x 4 feet. 


Price complete, $1,000.00. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Our Enameled Copper 
Half-'] one ’rocess 


s¢¢¢¢¢¢+  [s the best in Use! 





(SEE SPECIMEN ON PAGE 46.) 


It not only produces accurate and beauti- 
ful results, but its printing quality is 


unsufpassed, 
© ®@ © @ @ @ 


NEW YORK ENGRAVING AND PRINTING Co, 
320 AND 322 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


A. R. HART, President. 
J. C. VON ARX, Vice-President.- 
Cc. M. COOPER, Secretary. 
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NUMBERING MACHINE 


The only type-high machine practi- 
cable for general use. 


The only automatic numbering ma- 
chine operated without characters 
preceding the figures. 


o plunger to cut or tear the ink 
rollers. 


BATES TYPOGRAPHIC 








o ‘‘friskets”’ required. 
> All parts steel and interchangeable. 


Automatic throughout. Absolutely 


accurate. 
Every machine guaranteed. 


CUT EXACT SIZE OF MACHINE, 


Bates HAND NUMBERING MAGHINE 


(DIAL SETTING MOVEMENT.) 


NUMBERS CONSECUTIVELY. 
DUPLICATES OR REPEATS. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC. 


Absolutely 
Accurate Work. 








Steel Figures. 
Perfect Printing. 


Weight, 16 Ounces. Compact and Durable. 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 
The work of these machines is war- 


ranted equal to that of the finest paging 
machine. 


4 Wheels, $14. 5 Wheels, $16. 6 Wheels, $18. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





BATES MEG. CoO. © 
EDISON BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





BROAD STREET, CUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE. 








The American Bulialo & 


Is becoming rapidly extinct, but 
the users of INKS made by the 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works 




















are Steadily increasing, as the large 








sales of the goods made by that 








house readily attest. If you want 








INKS for any purpose, especially 











half-tone colors of every desirable 








shade —and they will all work — 








write them. 











FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE OTTO Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Borer, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 






35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Perry Quoin 











ae .gomee 
GOOD PRINTERS WILL SEE 


ITS MERITS 


AT A GLANCE. 
Zp jp Ce 


It will not Slip. 

It will not Break. 

The Leverage is Pertect. 
Inseparable. 

Positive Bearings. 








EXPERTS PRONOUNCE IT 


The Very Best Quo! 


PERRY QUOIN CO. 


155 E. Randolph St., 
CHICAGO. 


Ever 
Offered 


eis, BECAUSE IT 19! 


Price, per dozen, $2.50, net. 
For Sale by all Typefounders. 


t 



























We want to do We make WOOD TYPE, 
Direct Business, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
for Actual Cash, GALLEYS, REGLET, 

with every Printer, FURNITURE, DRY RACKS, 


in the United States, IMP. TABLES, LETTER B’DS, 
PROOF PRESSES, 


in @ Get our STEEL BEARERS FOR 
Cash-with-Order JOBBERS, 
* & Prices —. PATENT STEEL FURNITURE 


or Cash 10 days. FOR BLANK WORK, ETC. 


It is Money We have but one standard : 


in YOUR pocket 
and in OURS. THE BEST! 
-.+. TRY IT.... We sell EVERYTHING 
+00 AND SEB ... a Printer uses, except Paper. 


MORGANS-WILCOX CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





To Our Subscribers: 


YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Oct., (93. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 











20® ELAXK CITY Oe 
H ANDY + PROOF? PRESS. 


S 





SIZE 10X 34. 
Price, including Blanket, ....... $15.00 


The Handy Proof Press is designed for use in small offices, where a 
compact and portable proof press is very desirable. 

The price is so low that no one can afford to use the old-fashioned proof 
planer. It is light, strong, and will take an excellent proof. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
G. Epw. OSBoRN & Co. 
Elm City Printers’ Warehouse, 
391, 393, 395 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


This is the First Number 


of Volume XII, and no better time 


ee is offered than the present for ee 





beginning a subscription. Send ,, 
°° in your $1.00 or your $2.00 and 
ee get the magazine from the com- ¢e° 
mencement of the volume. 
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GEo. F. KENNY, President. GEO. W. MOSER, Treas.- Gen. Mgr. 


FRANK A. BURGESS, Secretary. 


N\oser=-[Rurgess 
Paper Gompany, 


DEALERS IN 


=€PAPER 3 


CARDBOARD, RULED GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
TAGS, TWINES, Etc. 


257 and 259 Wonroe Street, 


Ghicago. 


—>:-+ SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. -4--<—— 


HARVEST ano 
HOMESEEKER 
EXCURSION. 


This is an opportunity for a cheap 
trip to the far West. 


vA R ATES 70 att Ponts IN 


Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. 





a ae 














THREE EXCURSIONS. 
Dates of Sale— August 22, September 12 and October 10. 


Stop-over privileges allowed west of Missouri River. 
For rate, route and all information call upon or address 


W. T. HOLLY, 


Cc. P.& T. A., U. P. SYSTEM, 


191 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
on E. L. LOMAX, 





See Inside Page of Back Cover. 


G. P.& T. A., U. P. SYSTEM, 
OMAHA, NEB. 





SO 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ihe Bound to be Preserved! 


a a a ae a a ee ee Se ee ee ee 


THAT 
IS 

WHY 
YOUR 
INLAND 
PRINTERS 
SHOULD 
HAVE 
GOOD 
COVERS. 
SECURE 
THEM 

AT 


ONCE. Y a 


- eessseasasesssasseseseh 





AGAZINES as valuable as THE INLAND PRINTER should have a perma- 
nent place in your library. The loose numbers are liable to be mislaid, 
destroyed or damaged. Protect and save them by having them neatly 

bound. They are worthy of it. Vol. X (October, 1892, to March, 1893,) and 
Vol. XI (April, 1893, to September, 1893,) we are prepared to furnish cases for 
which can be put on by any binder. These covers are made in half Russia 
back and corners, cloth sides, and neatly lettered and finished. Price for each 
cover, $1.00; postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. In 


ordering, be sure and mention which volume you wish cover for. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO.,, 
214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 








Wood Type and | THE HAMILTON MFG. Go. 


2 
en 


Printers’ | 
F-urniture THAT IS USED ABOUT A PRINTING estes 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


OUR CATALOGUES ‘CONTAIN EVERYTHING 


THAT IS MADE OF WOOD. IF YOU HAVEN'T 








7 "¢ 


ieee / THEM, SEND FORTHEM........... 


fee Puy your Goods AT HEADQUARTERS. 
. .We lead in our line. 





W: manufacture a full 
line of cases, and 
furnish them with 
or without clasps. 
The difference in the 
cost is very slight. 


THE BEST IS 
THE CHEAPEST. 


ae Se Be Be Be 


CUT OF NEWS CASE WITH CLASPS. 


























TWELVE HALF-TONE VIEWS 
OF THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


REPRODUCED FROM THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS, 
WILL BE SENT FREE TO PRINTERS, UPON REQUEST. 


READY OCTOBER 15. 
SEND STAMP, 
AND MENTION THE INLAND PRINTER. 


were located 





OUR WORK is out ON TIME, ‘There is no disappointment as to 


shipment if we have promised cuts on a ceflain day. You 
will not be annoyed by «holding press” provided we afe 


allowed TWO 


fer longer time, if possible, and require mofe, except on 


small orders. 


Engraving. 


HALF-TONE CUTS, of our make, are always blocked ty pe- 
high, leaving very litle, if any, «make-ready” necessary. 
They are all ETCHED ON COPPER and will easily print 
upwards of fifty thousand impressions. A special price is 
made for half-tone duplicates of the same subject. [Please 


mention this journal, 


OUR SPECIMEN PLATES which appear in ‘yhe Inland Printer 


afe for sale, 


jo Vt you are coming to the World’s Fair, give us a call. 


BLOMGREN BROS. 
& COMPANY : ::: 


THE INLAND 


receive THE SAME PRICES and PROMPT ATTENTION as if they 


anyone because they are not familiar with all of the DETAILS 


of the engfaving business, 





PRINTER. 








in Chicago. We do not discriminate against 


FULL DAYS in which to do the work. We pre- 


[his does not apply to Designing and Wood 


HALF-TONE, 
ZINC ETCHING, 175 MONROE ST. 
WOOD ENGRAVING, CHICAGO: ::::: 


ELECTROTY?PING. 
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The Huber Grank Movement Super Royal Jovder 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution. 


| | 


/ | (HE bed and cylinder are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion of the bed. 





There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 

The impression is sharp and solid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the least degree. 

The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exception- 
ally fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that { 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 


which is positive and noiseless in its action. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 


the closest inspection and comparison. 

















SIZES. SS a DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
oeiee | “naa: | aa: re Lene | wth | Heieht | weight boxed. | Speed 
| * 
FRONT DELIVERY . 2 26 x 36 in. | 23x 32in. || 8 ft. 6in. . ft.1oin. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . 3 26 x 36in. | 19x 32in. || 8 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . 2 26 x 36 in. | 23 x 32in. | 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. roin. | 4 ft. 2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . 3 26 x 36 in. | 19 x 32 in. || 10 ft. 6in. | 5 ft. To in. | 4 ft. 2 in. | About 4 tons. 1,200 to 2,200 





We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


69 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 















Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Knife Grinding Machines, 4! 
Glue Heaters, 


Folding Machines, 
Signature Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Screw Standing Presses, 


Embossing and Inking Presses, 
Smashing Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Toggle Standing Presses, 


AND ALL SIZES OF HAND-CLAMP, COMBINED HAND-SCREW AND AUTOMATIC POWER-CLAMP, AND COMBINED HAND AND 
SELF CLAMP POWER PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 



















The Seyb old Snonemnomesit wittttlttree.. } 
Gathering Machine. ! 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW AND USEFUL. 


This is the only practical machine for gathering 
by hand, and is economical both in floor space 
and price. 





The cut shows a machine 
having twenty shelves 
each 12 in. x 24% in. 
x 9% in. high. 


The shelves are made of well-seasoned wood, 
and are held on each end in cast-iron jaws to pre- 


vent warping. 
This machine occupies a ping 





floor space of 5 ft. x 
6 ft. and is 10 ft. 11 








in, high. 


Any other size will be 





built to order. 
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For Price and Terms apply to 





These jaws are parts of cast-iron brackets which 
are swung to substantial rods, and the latter are 
fastened to metal link-belts which pass over spur 
wheels and thereby receive a rotary motion, so that 
each shelf passes in regular order before the operators. 

On large work filling the length of the shelves, 
two girls can gather from this machine, or on small 
work two piles can be placed upon each shelf and 
four girls can be employed. 


The machine is driven by power, and is started 
and kept in motion as long as two girls keep one 


foot each upon the treadle. As soon as one foot 


is removed the machine stops, and can 
be set in motion only when both opera- 
tors are ready. 

. When it is desired that one girl 
‘ shall operate the machine, then a pin 
; is put through the frame and in one 
Zz, end of the treadle; it then can be 
stopped and started from one side. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


_ DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A WISE BUYER 


Gets the best obtainable for his money. You can 
secure the best if you buy the inks manufactured 
by the Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. These inks have no equal for 
general or special work. A postal card will secure 
specimens of half-tone work printed with H. D. 


Book ink that cannot be excelled. Chicago office, 


347 Dearborn Street. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CALENDARS! 


PEERLESS LINE 
ARE UNSURPASSED. 


OUR LINE IS NOW READY. 


OVER 120 VARIETIES. UNEXCELLED FOR BEAUTY AND DESIGN. PRICE 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. FULL LINE OF SAMPLES BY EXPRESS, $2.50. 
REBATE ON $35.00 ORDER. 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 
KOERNER & HAYES, 
THE BUFFALO <&> LITHOGRAPHERS eee Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 











Prepare for Winter Business 


rire 
<i Royle’s machises 


ROUTING CUTTERS, SAWS, SHOOT PLANES AND MACHINERY 
IN GENERAL FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 





The Best Establishments in the Gountry are 
equipped with our Machines. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 





[ONEER PAPER STOCK CD 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 §. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pace’. 





ROM every place where this work has circulated, the 

most enthusiastic expressions have come concerning 

its value, both as an example of fine printing and as 
a practical instructor in the art. It is a publication we 
can commend for its practicability, its good taste, and its 
suggestiveness to the ambitious printer. 


Printers 2 
Kirt. 


By A. A. STEWART. 


...A Text Book and Book of 
Specimens. 113 pages, 6 x 8 
inches, oblong. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, IN PAPER COVER, $1.00; IN CLOTH, $1.50 


. .. Can be purchased at the office of 
THE INLAND PRINTER Co., CHICAGO. 


To anyone sending us three yearly 


Special Offer : subscriptions at $2.00 each, we will 


mail a copy of this work FREE as a premium. 





_ RULING PENS. | 


S36 


5 Othe 


The Dredge Ruling Pen. 


EXTRA FINE LINES, 
NO MIXING OF INKS. 
BEST PEN MADE. 


A. DREDGE, Manufacturer, 


103 Beekman St., - NEW YORK. 





ay 








PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


‘Barles Fneu Jonnson & bo 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








BRANCH 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. OFFICES: 1 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* ( 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
a setchnteacabac BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








GRAY’S FERRY 


Printing Ink— 


WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
+ + # CHICAGO. 














198 Clark St. 


gio Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 











MackRellar’s 2G siamo Wore “BB 
« s 
Ae 
MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart- 
ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 
This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE INLAND PRINTEK COMPANY, 


212-214 Monmroe street, CHICAGO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





86 


_The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir.) 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO... 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Tbe 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY 8S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


‘‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.”’ 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘ THE DAILY CHRONICLE’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC" Code. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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++ THB + + SUBSCRIPTION : 


TWO SHILLINGS 


Paper and Printing PER ANNUM 


Post FREE. 


Trades Jouttngl, stage stamps of 


any nationality re- 

(QUARTERLY.) cetved in payment. 

Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 

seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 

in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 

(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpiTor. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED—A SHORT METHOD! 


Nichol's Periect Order and Record Book 


FOR PRINTERS. 
(COPYRIGHT, 189gI.) 
Bound HNalf Russia. Capacity, 3,000 Orders. PRICE, $3.00. 





This Book serves both as an Order Book and Journal—no journalizing being necessary—making 
a short method of bookkeeping. Size of Book, 9 x 12 inches. 

By using this Book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, their cost, and if they 
have been posted. Once ent2red in this Book, it is impossible to omit charging an order. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


orders to 


214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING CO. tn. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manaaine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 8d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 











A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


.-. PUBLISHED BY... 


W. JOHN STONHILL, -~— - 


58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





The only organ of the Trade 
T () in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free, 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, re NEW ZEALAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
os © AND ... « 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 cach issue. 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





THE 


LITHOGRAPHIC = 
———= ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pususneo The hithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, ; 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 














PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries, 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 

Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ha Revista Tipografica. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The first and onLy pores devoted to wrinting 
in the Mexican Republic. Circulating among all 
the printing offices in Mexico, and throughout 


the Antilles and South America. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Printers’ Sup- 
gues, who wish to introduce or extend their 
usiness in these countries, will reach a large 
market by advertising in La Revista Tipografica. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND RATES. 
ED. M. VARGAS & GO., Pubs. and Props., 


P.0. Box 34 IRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


He Yoox STeeLo» ner PTE 


171-187 WALLABOUT ST 
BROOKLYN. 
; NLY. 
Write for . : 
information , 










The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 








$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, ” New Youn’ 





The [ion ripter. . 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAI, UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East ! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - . - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - +--+ - - crys .50 


CHARLES J. DUMAR, Editor, 


12 Chambers St., Room 10, 
NEW YORK. 


WARREN C. BROWNE, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 





pn representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 


Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 
Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH 





OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York : 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 


name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 


Hl AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 


MEGILL’S PATENT 





Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





Views itt____<._-__ 
The Printers Home, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


On receipt of $2.00 we will send, postpaid, 
to any part of the United States or Canada, a 
set of 13 Photographs showing interior views 
of the Home. Size, 8x10; description ca 
back of each. Supply limited; first come, 
first served. Address 


The Inland Printer Co., 
214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


RooM 613 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, 





CHICAGO. 


THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 
REMEMBER specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to beink-saving. [Mountings to order. 
If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders, 





United States Map Premium. 


United States Map given last year. Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 


At the request of a number of our 
subscribers we offer again as a pre- 
mium the reversible Political and 


A most magnificent present; a perfect mine 


of information. The Map is brought down to date and includes Cleveland’s administration, last Census and history of the 


World’s Fair. 











ILLUSTRATION OF MAP PACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT. 





GIVEN FREE FOR THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 





Anyone sending us the names of three subscribers, at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $6.00, will receive one 


of these maps as a premium, sent free of expense. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Maps solg separately if desired at $1.25 each. Address 
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BYRON WESTON Go. 


CELEBRATED 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








edger and Record Paper 
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WE Beat the World! 


We received more medals and diplomas at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition than any other 
manufacturer of Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


A LIST OF OUR PRIZE-WINNERS: 


SHERIDAN’S “AUTO” CUTTER. 
“THE SHERIDAN” CUTTER. 

SHERIDAN’S “PERFECTION” CUTTER. 
SHERIDAN’S “PERFECT GEM” LEVER CUTTER. 
SHERIDAN’S ARCH EMBOSSER. 
SHERIDAN’S ROD EMBOSSER AND INKER. 
SHERIDAN’S ROLLER BACKER. 
SHERIDAN’S CIRCULAR SHEARS. 





We received the only medal and diploma on Arch Embossers; 
the only medal and diploma on Rod Embossers and Inkers; the 
only medal on Roller Backer; the only medal and diploma on 
Circular Shears; and medal and diplomas on every one of our 
Paper Cutters. 





ESTABLISHED 183865. 





T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4, 6 Reade St. 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth PI. 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


Works — Champlain, N. Y. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


L. L. BRowN Varer Oo. 

















(Pills Established 


ADAMS, MASS. 


EN DO NOT PUT “NEW WINE INTO OLD BOTTLES,” 


but they often record valuable documents and 
accounts upon paper of an inferior quality; 
thus practicing a “Penny wise and -Pound 
foolish” economy, saving a few cents per 
pound on the paper that enters into the 
making of a County Record or Ledger. The 
result is, after a few years the leaves become 
yellow and brittle by use, they break out at 
the back, and a book in which are inscribed 
valuable records, to which time gives added 
value, is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 
L. L. Brown Paper Co’s Linen Ledgers. This 
company has made a specialty of this one 
article, “Linen Ledger Paper,” for more than 
forty years; it is the same year after year, 
strength of fiber insuring durability in daily 
use, and a sizing that resists climatic changes 
are points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask your 
stationer or blank book maker for our brand. 


Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


& 





KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


FACSIMILE Dp ee 


me Se 
WATERMARKS. Dy 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 
. , , rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 














SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 




















RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 


Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK ‘Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. ‘These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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GEo. F. KENNY, President. 
FRANK A. BURGESS, Secretary. 


Woner-Buraess 
Paper Gompany, 


DEALERS IN 


=<PAPER® 


CARDBOARD, RULED GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 





@) 


TAGS, TWINES, ETc. 


2357 and 259 Monroe Street, 
Ghieago. 


—~— +--+» SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. -4--<—~—— 





FIRST-CLASS 


BOND PAPER. 











MAGNA CHARTA BOND 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 





GEO. W. MOSER, Treas.- Gen. Mgr. 
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OUR FIRST-CLASS 
TREASURY BOND, 
BANK NOTE ano 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
ue EE _ 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


‘Wa he i" 


HOACHOHOPODEDCOD 


ar'sons Laper (0. Pr 


Holt, Mass. eves 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


mA os ) HRSHOLASS LIEN LEDGER PAPERS 





MERCANTILE BOND. WATERMARKED 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS « ” 
anv BRISTOL BOARDS. SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER. 


ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 


~ HOWARD IRON WORKS2... 


BUFFALO, 


The: ibn 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 


SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


20@OO@ee- 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 











183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
Make exclusively high grade 




















Established 18652. 
Incorporated 1874. 


loft-dried Papers. Product, 
They are the largest manu- 27 Tons 
facturers of these goods in Daily. 
the world. as 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 


= Bradner Smith & Gompany, 


Possess all known merits as 
Ledger Papers, to durability, strength, 
Bond Papers, writing surface, color and 


TOE Gc steams Saas ic Paper Makers, 


‘ as Arethe Papers par excellence 
White Flat Writings, for business stationery. 


Tinted Flat Writings, Their writing qualities are 
in either laid , anti perfect, and the printer or ene | 19 M St if 
smeeth titel, “of Phaeaigia Saei lithographer can, by using ONFO6 P66 ’ 
: them, get his best effects. bd » 
Their . € o . 


Wedding Bristols Are the very best goods to Tr Ghicago. 
- . be had for all purposes, 
Mill Bristols, where cardboard is re- 


in both white and tints, and in many quired. 
gradings of quality, 





Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 


quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to ANY ORDERS FOR GOODS 


approach them in this respect. RECENTLY CARRIED BY 
Their prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 
goods. SHOULD BE SENT TO US. 


They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 


carry the goods. 
WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 
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Oswego 
Machine Ew. 
Works, 7 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S.A. 














THE ‘CARNER” 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Hand-Power Cutter. 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


Brown & Carver 
Paper Cutting Machines. 







i 
{ 


picROCKFORD © 
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206 ELA Corr’. @e@e- ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1898. 


HANDY + ieee + PRESS. Thalmann Printing [nk (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









SIZE 10 X 84, 


Price, including Blanket, . ...... $15.00 LITHOGRAPHIG 
The Handy Proof Press is designed for use in small offices, where a 
compact and portable proof press is very desirable. G 6 

on ee ar > 


The price is so low that no one can afford to use the old-fashioned proof TRADE MARI 
planer. It is light, strong, and willtake an excellent proof. VARNISHES anp PLATE OILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
G. Epw. OsBorn & Co. 
Elm City Printers’ Warehouse, 
391, 393, 395 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


mR. . 
PRINTING S | N K S 


Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. Office— 210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 





We want to do We make WOOD TYPE, . , ‘i 
Direct Business, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, D t b | 
ee eee ick’s Seven ailer. 

with every Printer, FURNITURE, DRY RACKS, : — —— 3 


in the United States, IMP. TABLES, LETTER B’DS, — =) 
PROOF PRESSES, eee 









e @ Get our STEEL BEARERS FOR 
Cash-with-Order JOBBERS, 
e @ = Prices__. PATENT STEEL FURNITURE 
FE ‘. or Cash 10 days. FOR BLANK WORK, ETC. 
It is Money : 
in YOUR pocket We have but one standard: 
and in OURS. THE BEST! 
-.--TRYIT.... We sell EVERYTHING 
seth esis Setanta SE eee eer With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
MO RG AN ~s W | LCOX © O the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 
ei » OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N. Y. 








SS 


FLY-STICKSS 
!)| SINGLE WRAPPING 
—— aaa MACHINES, 
“i UZF OA fl | SAW-TABLES, 
= JOB-ROOM 
BENCHES, 
AND PRINTERS 
NOVELTIES. 








AND STOCK 
TRUCKS, 
JOGGERS. 





ER-OFYES == 





FOLDERTO.MFRS. 











N. W. TAYLOR, GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


WHOLESALE 


pouesats DA PER -ez- 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, a Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra my Hk Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


JAMES T. MIX, 
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ILLINOIS PAPER GOMPANY. 


181 Monroe Street, Chicago, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Book, Cover, DocuMENT, Rope AND 
No. 1 MANILA 
AND 
Western Agents for the unrivaled PARKER’S 
BLOTTING. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 
10 Ib. Cap. 
14, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 
16, 20 Ib. Royal. 
20 lb. Double Cap. 


10, 12 lb. Cap. 
12, 16 lb. Demy. 
12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. 
16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAID, WOVE, 

















| 


THE ABOVE MACHINE IS A DOUBLE SIXTEEN AUTOMATIC FEED BOOK FOLDER. 
IT WILL FOLD 40,000 SINGLE SECTIONS PER DAY. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 





a espace 




















139-141 Monroe St. 
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HERGULES~ 
Gas and Gasoline = N Gl N = 


No Electric Battery. 
No Flame to go out. 


A Metal Igniter does 
the business. 


MADE IN 4 STYLES! 


SINGLE VERTICAL, 
DOUBLE VERTICAL, 
HORIZONTAL. 


ANYONE CAN RUN IT! 


Every Machine 
GUARANTEED. 


The RINTERS’ 


OWER 
AR EXCELLENCE. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Prices and Terms to .°. 


Marder, Luse & Go. Foundry, 
... TYPE FOUNDERS... 


—we— GHIGAGO. 
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FOR QUANITIES, SPECIAL PRICES. 





KILLARNEY GREEN, $4.00. 357-39. FOR QUANITIES, SPECIAL PRICES. 
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Last, but by no means [jeast! sc." — 
ie 3 a Sore ™ 


++ BABCECK’S JATEST SUCCESS 























- 


s) 
This new two-revolution press, which is being ' larger presses of this class, has a superior 





rapidly introduced in many of the best | table distribution, and is the 
printing offices in the country, is accom- | 
plishing the most satisfactory results. In | EQUAL OF ALL 
ddition t d of | 
pceinaN aati ; OTHER PRESSES IN 
y WORKMANSHIP 
Three Thousand } 
j 


Besides possessing special features SUPERIOR 
| TO ALL OTHERS. 

| BE SURE AND SEE THIS PRESS and 
| you will never consider a proposition on 
delivery which has made famous the ; any other. 


per hour 


it is supplied with the convenient front 











FOR CATALOGUES, PRICES, ETC. , 
MR ee = 


st servo ~~ = Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDDER, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


-.. CHICAGO. 
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Special to Printers. 


For sale at about half regular 
price, one Pony Campbell Press, 
never ‘used. Apply to [THE J. L. 
MORRISON CoO., manufacturers of 
Perfection Wire Stitching Machines 

and Perfection Quality Bookbind- 





ers Wire. 
17 Astor Place, 334 Dearborn St., 
New York. ¢ Chicago. 


28 Front St. West, 


Toronto. 
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THE [EADING ESTABLISHMENT. 


90 0 89 686 8 6 







\ 


ANYTHING, 7 


in the Advertising 






you ought to be a subscriber to 
PRINTERS’ INK: a journal for ad- 


< If you are interested in 
#) vertisers. 
Printers’ Ink is issued weekly, 
and is filled with contributions 
and helpful suggestions from the 
: : 


brightest minds in the advertising 
business. 


Printers’ Ink costs only two 
dollars a year. A sample copy will 
be sent on receipt of five cents. 


[= HA|F TONE 
Og OG Ky (fves Process ): 


/ 


y 
G & SPECIALLY Low RATES 








ADDRESS 


&) Sy; FOR WORK IN QUANTITIES 
& 


q Z 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce St., = = = = New York. 


- $pecimens upon application. 
State nature required: 






ews? 
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-: 
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a 
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LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 


RAPID, 
ay CONVENIENT, 


TM ATT \\ = * ); @) d= STRONG, 
f > VV, DURABLE, 
tS SIMPLE. 

















40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 


FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 






= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
' CHILD ACME 
| CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 












| GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


28 READE STREET, 345 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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The Leading \ 7 
~ Printing Ink SY 


Manufacturers | 
wom United States today | 


ARE 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


New York. 


V} 4a) V ‘J Because the finest work in this country 
€ ° ° ‘ 


is done with their Ink. a 











RRR 


IS BETTER WORK KNOWN THAN IS SHOWN BY 


The Century Magazine, barper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
St. Wicholas Magazine, Zllustrated American, 
Ladies’ home Fournal, Californian. 


ALL of the above use our Ink ONLY for one reason— that wt 
as the BEST they can buy. 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 
casa. & Mee fans Paaaabe: 59 Beekman St., New York. 


REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for Pacific Coast. 








4a On receipt of $1.00, we will send, expressage prepaid to any part of the United States, one pound can of our celebrated ‘‘ Insurance Policy” Ink.-@@ 
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THE WETTER no 


STRONG. COMPACT. DURABLE. SELF-CHANGING. REQUIRES NO ATTACHMENTS. 


The Cut Illustrates ‘¢ 12‘ improved 


Wetter Consecutive 
Numbering Machine for use on printing presses, which 
has within the past six years gained a world wide repu- 
tation. Over 6,000 of these ‘‘ PRONOUNCED” money 
makers being in constant use by all the leading bank 
note companies and printing offices throughout the 
United States and all European countries. 

It is the smallest typographical numbering machine 
that can be produced, and is superior to any other 
method for executing any class of numbering ; being so 
small in size permits of printing and numbering at one 
single impression, a saving of 100 per cent. 





PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. 
PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





«44 CONSECUTIVE +++ 


MBEKING MACHINE 


lishments. 
Write for catalogue and circular. 
solicited. 


Numbering Machine. 





There is no wear or tear to the machine ; being con- 
structed entirely of best tool steel, they will last a lifetime. 

They are sold at a very moderate price, enabling 
every small printing establishment to have a numbering } 
machine to perform its own numbering and avoid the 4 
delay consequent to sending the work to larger estab- 


Correspondence 


BG@F" All the Admission Tickets of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are nambered with the Wetter 















HERE ARE Printing ‘Inks and Printing Inks. 


But when you get through experimenting, 


come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















“HICKOK" 





FEINT LINERS, 
SINGLE STRIKERS. 
DUPLEX STRIKERS. 








MANIFOLD STRIKERS. 








Ruling Machines 





Paging Machines 





Numbering Machines 





Sawing Machines 





Foot or Power, 
Corner Trimmers 





Roller Backers 








Job Backers 


TRADE 


= 


APU. S 






MARK. 


"WE MAKE::: 


Ruling Pens 







SHEET LAPPERS. 
UNDERLIFTS. 





Knife Grinders 





Binders’ Board 
Cutters, 
Hand or 
Rotary 











Etc., Etc., Etc. 





| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. | 











FMR R= DS DAASZWOa 


[FULL BINDERY OUTFITS | 





HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 

















THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Is it not obvious that a firm, noted 


for the magnitude of 











its business,— operating with complete facilities,— in separate 







departments — under capable managements,— every modern pro- 
cess of engraving,— and prepared to make—by the method best 
adapted to the subject,—in any size, style or quality,— anything 
in the line of plates or illustrations —for use in letter-press printing,— 
would be more reasonable in price, reliable in quality and prompt 


in delivery, than a concern without equal facilities? 


















We assert that it is, and that having one of the most 
extensive plants in the United States, and invariably giving the 
dollar's worth for the dollar paid, is why we have the largest 


trade,— extending to every state in the Union. 














Our “Illustrator,” having full particulars, is yours for a 
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GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 


Engravers by all Methods and 
Electrotypers 


175-177 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO. 

















F. A. RINGLER GOMPANY, 


Improved Processes of 


SSS 
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Photo-Engraving___.- 
»« Electrotyping. Y 
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“HEE BE DE 
©© © ° ° ° ° ° 
©© § . 
Saas For the illustration of fine art and scientific publi- — 
IUUUUULALAL cations, books of travel, pictorial guides, catalogues, art 


magazines, newspapers, etc., the Ringler Process. is unequaled, 
and is the most perfect Photo-Engraving method in use. 





Half-Tone Engraviags can be produced from oil paintings, 
( water colors, photographs, sketches in wash, chalk, crayon, lead 
pencil, or, in fact, anything from which a negative can be made. 
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For Line Engraving we employ a staff of artists for drawing 
portraits, buildings, machinery, landscapes, and all description of 
catalogue, magazine and newspaper work. 








Many improvements which have been recently introduced 
have brought our processes to the highest point of perfection. 


Our facilities for the reproduction of engraved plates, elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes, surpass any establishment in the world. 








aN F. A. RINGLER CO. 
we. A. MANUFACTURERS OF PLATES FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES, 
By, 21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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E call your attention to our Specimen Book of fine illustra- 
tions, head and tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 


supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
These engravings can be adapted -to illustrating magazines, 
periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of 
the book is 11 x 14 inches, 172 pages, and we shall be pleased 





to sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on 





first order for cuts. 
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Standard \ 


~ Printing Inks 3 


¥ j ys. if 
ae i= 
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MANUFACTURED BY 











FOR SALE IN ALL VARIETY BY OUR AGENTS, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


MARDER, LUSE & Co. FOUNDRY, . . Chicago, Ill. 
MARDER, LUSE & Co. FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . . Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO., . . St. Louis, Mo. 


THE LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO., . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., . Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. A. REED & Co., . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md. 

. Detroit, Mich. 

. New Orleans, La. 


MATHER MANUFACTURING CO., 
DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY, . 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., . 
C. P. KNIGHT, 

GEO. M. SAVAGE, 

E. C. PALMER & Co., Ltd., . 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY, . . Denver, Colo. 


CANADIAN AGENTS. 
BUNTIN, REID & Co., 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & Co., 
GEO. McGouN & Co., 
O’LOUGHLIN Bros. & Co., 


. Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


she. 
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...A. D. WADE & CO. 


No. 28 READE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





, 





are exported to all parts of the world. 
In ordering through commission houses 
or other sources always specify ..... 


Wade's Inks. 


Ne S Fine News, Extra News and Book Inks. Black, Easy 
Ww 9 Working and ODORLESS Rota gine ae os 


_ _ Glossy, Hard Drying—will not dry on press 
J ob Inks ~ ~ or rollers. Made Extra Quick Drying, 


Double Extra Quick Drying or Triple Extra 
Quick Drying when required 


Fine Cut Inks — made from PURE LINSEED OIL. 


~ Intensely Black and Glossy . 


Colored Talis «= B= Se ot oe 


™ Pure LINSEED OIL Varnish and free 
from ALL ADULTERANTS. 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS, COPYABLE INKS, 
TINTS OF ALL SHADES, GOLD INKS, ENGRAVERS’ 
PROOF INKS, BOOKBINDERS’ INKS, SIZES, VAR- 
NISHES AND BRONZE POWDERS .....+++4. 


Inks at $1.50 per pound and over furnished in collapsible tubes 
when so desired. 


We also make Inks for Tin Foil, Celluloid and Playing Card 
Printing, Paging, Numbering, Spool and Wood Printing and Metal 
GR In: Lae et ee ar a ee ee 
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COMBINED ROUND CORNER . 
AND INDEX CUTTERS. . . 





WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 
. [NUMBERING MACHINES . . 


E. P. Donnell Mfg Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Wookbinders’ Fine Machiner 


ee 
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OR ELEVEN yéars we have manufactured 
Wire Stitching Machines and now have the 
simplest, strongest, most durable machine on 
the market, and they are the best money 
makers that ever went into a bindery. . 
Our. Machines require no adjustment of parts in 
changing from Round to Flat Wire. 
Only two adjustments are required, one for shortening 
or lengthening the. staple; the other for raising or lower- 
ing the table. tee | Maisie to 
Our Machines have fewer parts than any other, con- 
sequently there are less cost for repairs, All working 
parts are made of best steel and are guaranteed in every 


BRCERCMI OT 3 iol eo It eo a | fe er ee 
We would call your attention to a few of our latest 





improvements, viz.: 
NEW PATENT WIRE STRAIGHTNER. 











NEW SPOOL TENSION, pe DAL) 

NEW SELF-ACTING GAUGE. MAY 11, 1886 

JULY 3!,..1888 

This gauge instantly adjusts for any thickness of work —s - _ 


saving much of the operators time, and from spoiling a MAR. 3, 1801 
great quantity of material. rae 
For flat work our table and back gauge can be adjusted 
to stitch ten inches from outside margin, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for Fans, Calenders, etc. 

We manufacture Wire Stitching Machines in five sizes, 
to stitch from one sheet to one and one-quarter inches, 
either saddle or flat. 








Prices. 
No. 0. Hand Power, Capacity % inch ---- - $ 75.00 
“* 1. Foot - " eS as 125.00 
** 1. Steam “ ’ eis -+- + $50.00 
= si = % “ -- + 400.00 
a. " eS «cae 85 600.00 


Every Revolution of the Driving Pulley, (Speed 100 
revolutions per minute) Forms, Drives 


. .4) . 
ery » 729 “ - ee ? and Clinches a Staple. 
K 





E. P. Donnell Mfg Co., 


327 and 320 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 
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E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





NEW PATTERN JOB BACKING MACHINE. 











This Machine is very strong and durable. With brass nut 
and steel screw. 


No. 1, takes in 18% inch Book... .-.-....-...-..- $65.00 
No. 2, takes in 24 inch Book, extra heavy .-.....--- 75.00 
No. 3, takes in 29 inch Book, extra heavy .......- 85.00 


ROUND HOLE PERFORATOR. 





This Perforator in its durability, strength, simplicity, 
ease of action and adjustment, is without an equal. 

Every needle is independent of all others, and those not 
held by the plates remain in operation. 


24 inch, Foot Power..... . . - - - $100.00 
SP se ws res ee 150.00 
i i 
Pench oleEmn OG we te ee hs 175.00 





DONNELL PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINE 


EP DONNELL 
CHIGAGS, Ike 





STEAM AND FOOT POWER. 
Foot Power Paging.—One figure head of four rolls, ail 


SRN sss eins oats Sino ane ates cae Gees re ee aS Se hg oe Rea ee $150.00 
Foot Power Numbering.—One figure head of six rolls, all 

EM sie Kone mae his nee. . Gere) hail orets haan Aeneas oe 170.00 
Foot Power Paging and Numbering.—One figure head of 

four, and One of six rolls, all steel. --.-..... 200.00 
Steam Power Attachment.—to fit either of the above 15.00 


TABLE SHEARS. 


cm 


A 


All Iron, with Patent Front and Back Gauge and Universal Clamp. 


B2 ihch, ‘Extra Heavy . sa... 6. bee bc es $110.00 
34 a a fo. ees tse, 2 -... 150.00 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF WIRE STITCHING. 


ALL MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED. 








> © 





327 AND 328 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
No. 1, FOOT EMBOSSER. No. 2, FOOT EMBOSSER. 
















—— 

















NE 
PATENT LETTERING PALLET. if 
inl | 
poe | 
Can use either gas or steam heat. 
Price, size of head, 7x11 inches. . . . $100.00 
Can be used with steam or gas heat, by means of 
an attachment accompanying each machine. Can 
also be used for stamping hat felts or boot tops after 
they are made up. 
Complete, with box pallet, head 3% x 5, $75.00 
10 
OSS ll 
10 
0 


Jaws cannot work loose; bevel edge, with right or left hand screw to suit right or left handed workmen. 


Rie 6s ea ete ee oe $8.00. 
ROLLER BACKING MACHINE. 








This is the only Roller Backer made which can 
pr ; ; ; be adjusted for a few books. Can be adjusted from 
This is a powerful machine. Furnished with a 5-inch book to a &-inch book, instantly. 






gas or steam head. 
Price, Hoad 7x11.........-.- $150.00 






No. 1. length of jaw, 18 inches. ... . $375.00 
No. 2, length of jaw, 18 inches, extra 
heavy, thumb screw for adjusting 

Tea ee eet Lene rae Pe wot ee 400.00 


















E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





HAND INDEX CUTTER. 





For cutting Indexes by hand; cuts clean round corner. 
Works accurately. 


SUPERIOR CARD CUTTER. 





yA 
= 
en 
All Iron and Steel, excepting the bed, which is 
of Cherry. 
FPVASO; RIO IIR se acest e's els ses pici'a toe $12.00 





BRASS BOUND BOARD. 


LAPPED CORNERS. 





















































Made of best Hard Brass. 


Size 16x24,each.......... .$2.75 
ee 18x24,1% 2... eee. - 3.00 
Case'to hold one set, 14 boards. . 3.50 








STANDING PRESS. 














No. 5 20% x28%........-.-. $100.00 
‘* 6 20% x 28%, ExtraHeavy. . 120.00 
" 7 i a - * . . 190.00 


This Machine is very desirable for the Manufacturers of Blank Books, 
as it will Index any size Book up to 24 inches. 
It is also a Round Corner Machine. 


Complete, Foot Power 
“i With Steam Power 


TOT 
-— 
zZ 


tL = 
= 
my 
MIM rh 





REVOLVING FINISHING STAND. 
No. 1 Small, 15 inches between Press Screws .. .$ 8.00 
‘“ 2 Large, 20 4“ sé sé sé ore san 9.00 
ll ee er 10.00 
coo ee 2k ae ae pe 5.00 











PATENT PAPER COUNTER. 
For counting paper, making tablets, weighing paper, etc. 
POR iis 6 6 ews ss Mesias $1.00. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ke Bound to be Preserved ! ®,.. 


: ee ee 





THAT és 

IS : AGAZINES as valuable as THE INLAND PRINTER should have a perma- 

WHY ae nent place in your library. The loose numbers are liable to be mislaid, 
3e destroyed or damaged. Protect and save them by having them neatly 

YOUR bound. ‘They are worthy of it. Vol. X (October, 1892, to March, 1893,) and 

INLAND 3 Vol. XI (April, 1893, to September, 1893,) we are prepared to furnish cases for 

PRINTERS be which can be put on by any binder. These covers are made in half Russia 

SHOULD ae back and corners, cloth sides, and neatly lettered and finished. Price for each 
se cover, $1.00; postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. In 

HAVE ae ordering, be sure and mention which volume you wish cover for. Address 

GOOD : 

COVERS. e THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

SECURE %& | 214 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 

THEM «= 








ONCE. : of ae 
POWER ¢cascuxe. 












THE OTTO Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boner, Headquarters for 


No STEAM, 






No Coat, ‘ 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, Liber ty P resses. 
35,000 IN USE! a ee ©&—- SOLE AGENTS FOR-—°® 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 
: Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


2-2 
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FINEST 


NK WHICH can possibly be required for any 
—~» += printing is essential for 
HALF-TONE WORK ON COATED PAPER. 





The shallow half-tone plate can only be properly 
used on a superior grade of coated or an extremely 
good grade of supersized and calendered paper. 
The shallow plate cares not at what price you have 
undertaken to do the job, it refuses to work with 
poor ink on poor paper. It will reject the treacher- 
ous earth color, the heavy orange mineral, even if 
their faults are hidden by the amiable magnesia. 
It hates adulterated inks, and will not have them. 
We make a fine line of Black and Colored Half- 
Tone Inks. 


Blacks listing from $1 to $3 upward. 


Browns, Reds, Blues, Greens, Purples in finest pure 
Lake Colors, as well as an endless number cf com- 
binations of two or more of these at 
$3 list per pound and upward, 

or will match any color to order in a fine Half- 
Tone Ink. 

When ordering, please send sample of paper 
on which the half-tone is to be printed. 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN 
COMPANY, 


536 Pearl Street, New York. 




















“Oregon UNION PAGIFIG R’Y 


and | ) THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
Cal ifornia IS THE PIONEER LINE TO 
. ‘  |~ DENVER, CHEYENNE, 
in | OGDEN,. SALT LAKE, 
Three and | CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 
| 


One-half ROUND-TRIP 0% sate 


Days.” || Excursion tickets DAILY. 
Choice of various lines going 


3M Me Fi and returning, with stop-over 
| privileges. 


THE FAMOUS OVERLAND FLYER leaves Chicago 
daily at 10:15 Pp. M. and reaches San Francisco at 10:45 A. M. 
and Portland at 7:25 A. M. on the morning of the fourth day, 
thus making the run in three and one-half days. 


This train is composed of the latest double drawing-room, 
Vestibule Pullman Sleeping Cars, elegant Pullman Dining 
Cars and Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


For rate, routes and all information call upon or address 


W. T. HOLLY, 
Cc. R. & T. A., U. P. SYSTEM, 


191 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 


G. P.& T. A., U. P. SYSTEM, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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How Much is Your Time Worth? 


How long does it take you, Mr. Editor, to 
select, carefully edit. and write headings for 
the miscellany you use in your paper? If 
that were all done for you, couldn’t you 
earn a couple of dollars in the same time 
doing something else? 


A. P. A. MISCELLANY IN PLATES 
COSTS BUT 20 CENTS A COLUMN. 


How Much..... 


Do you pay for original articles and illustra- 
tions, even if you buy them from a syndicate? 
Do you pay more than 33% cents a column ? 
Wasting money, then. 


VERY FEW FEATURES IN A. P. A. 
PLATES COST 
MORE THAN $2 00 A PAGE. 


Where does the Typesetting come in? 


You ask. It doesn’t come in. The plates are 
all ready for printing, but you can edit them 
and rearrange to your heart’s content. 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
OFFICES TO SUP- } pHILADELPHIA. CINCINNATI. OMAHA. 
PLY YOUR NEEDS ~ BOSTON. INDIANAPOLIS. DALLAS. 
QUICKLY : BUFFALO. DETROIT. ATLANTA. 


PITTSBURGH. ST. PAUL. SAN FRANCISCO. 





* Self=-Feeding Job Presses « 


Feeding paper from the roll,....... 





Printing on one or both sides, in one, 








two or three colors, with i aay bok keke 





Attachments for numbering, ruling, 


The— 
Ridder Press 
Manufacturing 
Co. 








26 to 34 Norfolk five. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our “Quarto.” 
Built in model of Double Quarto 
shown, makes 3,000 impressions 
per hour; takes paper 174 in. 
wide ; in one color a form 12x 16, 
or in two colors forms 5? x 16 in. 


Our ‘** Eighth.’ 
Chase 8x12 inside; taking any 
size sheet up to 12x13 in.; speed, 
5,000 impressions per hour. 

Adapted for one-color work. 





Wy jf 
Yi 


WY, wy & 
/ KiLByRN & ofoss / 


Our “Double Quarto” 


As shown, makes 2,500 impressions per hour; maximum size sheet 27x 30, enlarged to order to 30x 40 ; 
size of form for one-color printing, 12x25 in.; prints in any possible combination of Two 
colors not exceeding 5% x 25 in. ; also supplied to print in three colors. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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J. HARPER 
BONNELL- INK S222 9. 
COMPANY + os 


OPTICE vs 
11 & 13 VANDEWATER ST. 


NEW YORK. 



































E refer with pride to the following 
leading Daily Papers printed with 
our Ink, viz: 





CHICAGO INTER OCEAN, 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
PITTSBURGH DISPATCH, 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
ETC., ETC. 


Also, to nearly all the Illustrated Weeklies, including Harper’s, 
Leslie’s, Police Gazette, Munroe’s, Elverson’s, “Saturday Night,” 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, etc.: Harper’s Magazine, etc. 

We can refer by permission to any or all of these, and to many 
others of the leading publishers who will speak to the excel- 
lency of our manufactures. 


Send direct to 17-19 Quincy Street, Chicago, II. 
156 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
13 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nos. 11 and 13 Vandewater Street, Me Se Me Me Me 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Your orders through the mail will receive 
special attention. 


J. Harper Bonnell Company. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 





























Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 

Signature Presses, _ Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Knife Grinding Machines, a 

Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Glue Heaters, | 


AND ALL SIZES OF HAND-CLAMP, COMBINED HAND-SCREW AND AUTOMATIC POWER-CLAMP, AND COMBINED HAND AND 
SELF CLAMP POWER PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 























The Seybold. sonnets 
Gathering Machine. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW AND USEFUL. 


ANY, 
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This is the only practical machine for gathering 
by hand, and is economical both in floor space 
and price. 





The cut shows a machine 
having twenty shelves 
each 12 in. x 24% in. 
x 93 in. high. 


The shelves are made of weil-seasoned wood, 
and are held on each end in cast-iron jaws to pre- 


; , vent warping. 
This machine occupies a ping 





These jaws are parts of cast-iron brackets which 
are swung to substantial rods, and the latter are 
mT ro fastened to metal link-belts which pass over spur 


floor space of 5 ft. x 
6 ft. and is” 10 ft. 11 











in. high. “fl = » 

Pra weer ‘Ta | me y | } \ wheels and thereby receive a rotary motion, so that 
i HAN a ee fA\ each shelf passes in regular order before the operators. 
built to order. fil) \ aS ———— . 
sR taser 5 a On large work filling the length of the shelves, 
















two girls can gather from this machine, or on small 
work two piles can be placed upon each shelf and 
four girls can be employed. 

The machine is driven by power, and is started 
and kept in motion as long as two girls keep one 
foot each upon the treadle. As soon as one foot 
is removed the machine stops, and can 
be set in motion only when both opera- 


ee 2 1 
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" 
‘oe 


= 
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tors are ready. 
~, When it is desired that one girl 
= shall operate the machine, then a pin 
is put through the frame and in one 
- end of the treadle; it then can ke 
2? stopped and started from one side. 


HHH 


For Price and Terms apply to 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


WIM. FKEUND & SONS, 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers 


FOR THE TRADE. 


STEEL DIES 42 STAMPING. 
STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS anp ETCHINGS. 


W. B. ConkeEY COMPANY. 


—— GENERAL——— 


OOK Manufacturers for 
> Printers and Publishers. } 


Publishers and Printers of the ‘‘ Official Catalogue,’’ paper $1.50, cloth $2.50; 
‘Official Directory,’’ cloth $2.50; and ‘‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,”’ 


paper 25 cts., of the World's Columbian Exposition. 
SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. 
SBND FOR BSTIMATBS. 








Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. 63-71 & 78-88 Plymouth Place Nos. 341-851 Dearborn Street 
Send for Samples. CHICAGO. 
W. A. FOWLER & Co. iy aX 
eene PA Pp E EN yee: go “ Y “i 


T. T.LYON, SEc. 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO. pe 


Our line is complete, and comprises a full assortment of 
Book, News, Cover, Writing Papers, Cardboards, Envel- 
opes, etc., and our prices are as low as the market and the 
quality of our goods will allow. Watch for our new Catalogue. 


We solicit your business, which we shall appreciate. 


Correspondence solicited. 

















Strong Slat Cases. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Cut shows the 
LocK IN THE SLATS, 


Send for a Catalogue. 


HEBER WELLS, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








WOOD TYPE 


1S CUT—NOT PRESSED. 











R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
L. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 
:: VARN ISHES :: 








SINICA INT NI I ANI NI INT INT INT ILE RINNE 
Z7x, AC LACARG LIS GTISLING BRBREDRELAG LISLINANNISI RIES, 
SENSES TINS NG TINSTINGTENGSINS TINTING TD SSTINGTD FARSINGIN 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 


CHAS. [1. MOORE, anager. 


29 Rose Street, New York. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
106 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bow = tok Mes this is over. 
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(a= “Secret” N] We'll all det down fo biz. ‘ 
or” 3 | wld ” ASA “And it will ‘be quite funny, © | 
a. soe a am ms SOD. If things they donot S17 Got 


eve seen the Big Revolver: 4 

Oe Dc —The ferris Wheel, ou Know- 
mil © Have shown our gir the Midway, 
Ai io The streets of Old Cairo; 


ge: : 
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fy 


ynd walked and talked to ice 
Till tired and worn to death 
Listening to the fakirs, 
Wasting lots of breath. 


ie y\! 







i 
e ‘nesalle in the gondola, 


; Admired the péristyle. = [Bag 
ee heard fhe sweetest music7 Wig 
Spooned on the Wooded Isle. 





itudied the arts and people; | 

¥i Got lots of new i-dees’: 
1g 2 were ready for business. 

And orders-if you please. 





Jor Half Tones and for Zinc Cuts. : 











! a wrew 4% Enédravings fine onWood. / 
ys “a “ ae sy 5. Tor any thing in our line.- Seay 
If cheap. they re also good. yy, Hy: 
Yur name tis Blomgren Brothers 
ia tee &dont forget ON, eae 
¢-S BLONGREN, VPRES <7 as re at one hundred and seventy-five, 
JCS, H. BARNETT, SECY. &NGR. he street that’s called ee 


 W@yNicape | -Worlds Fair City, 3 a 
Thé State of Illinois, , Fer 4 
“Wikere you'll be always welcome, CED g° 
With all the other ‘boys. Picci 
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Barniart Bros. 
& Spindler, 


ANT I~COMBINE 


Typ6 FOUNAPY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper- 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and asa 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 


BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


The Améridan Butialo + 











the users of INKS made by the 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


Is becoming rapidly extinct, bu 








are steadily increasing, as the large 








sales of the goods made by that 





house readily attest. If you want 








INKS for any purpose, especially 





half-tone colors of every desirable 





shade —and_they will all_work — 








write them. 





The Perry Quoin 
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GOOD PRINTERS WILL SEE 


ITS MERITS 


AT A GLANCE. 








It will not Slip. 

It will not Break. 

The Leverage is Periect. 
Inseparable. 

Positive Bearings. 





EXPERTS PRONOUNCE IT 


The Very Best Quoin 2s. BECAUSE IT 13! 


PERRY QUOIN CO. 
110 Fifth Avenue, 


Price, per dozen, $2.50, net. 
For Sale by all Typefounders. 





CHICAGO. 


== PA PER=== 


Foldin¢ « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, & 
345 Dearborn Street, - ~ 
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Half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


THE FERRIS: WHEEE;, 
Midway Plaisance, World’s Columbian Exposition. 


See paye 111 





























Copyrighted. 
Half-tone engraving by MARIE TEMPE ST. 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Chicago. FRONTISPIECE 








